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PHFFACE 


I liis collection of stories arc from my recol¬ 
lections ot the fellow prisoners, politicals and 
convicts, who were with me in jail many years ago. 
They are true stories hut written with certain 
embellishment without which no story can ade¬ 
quately convey complex personalities. 


If some of my old comrades come across 
this little book and reading it recognize themselves 
in it, I hope they will forgive me for having 
v\ i itten about them without their permission. 
There are hundreds of men and women in our 
country who have suffered the untold hardships 
and indignities of jail life as a genuine proof of 
their firm determination and courage to win free¬ 
dom. I offer these stories about some of them 
as a small tribute to the many “ unknown 
warriors of our struggle. 


• n ^ l .° r t,losc ot m y convict friends who may 
stdl he alive, they will never know of this book. 

I have often desired to see them again and be 
able to help them unfortunate lot in some small 
''ay. Life has dealt harshly with them and, often 
dmen by misery, hunger and mental torture, 
many have committed crimes as a last escape— 
c imes they had no intention of committing— 
and have landed in jails for long terms of 
p nsonment. The very society that drives them 
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to crime considers them as criminals to be dealt 
with sternly in order to be reformed. In prison 
they are treated as animals to be whipped and 
frightened into submission. But jail life only 
teaches cunning, thieving, lying and hypocrisy. 


Whatever the jurists may say, I am convinc¬ 
ed that punishment as it is meted out in jails can 
never reform human beings. The very denial of 
human dignity arouses the evil instincts of the 
convict instead of creating the necessary desire 
for a social existence. To many politicals who 
have suffered these indignities, it has helped to 
strengthen their determination to end this alien 

rule. 

I have written these stories in the hope that 
such memories will rekindle in our people and 
especially in the thousands of politicals who have 
experienced the cruelties of jail life, faith anti a 
determination to see that an end is put to the 
inhuman treatment meted out to our fellow 
beings, and to realize that a human being is not 
a. criminal by nature but very often by necessity. 
In the days to come 1 hope we will not forget our 

fellow convicts. 

K. H. 


May 15, 194f> 

Bombay 

P S. Rekha and Sherbati were published 
respectively in the “Sunday Chronicle “ and 
“ Bharat Jyoti ”, some time ago. I am thanktu 
to the Editors for permitting me to include them 

in this collection. 
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SHAF1KAN 


ur\ ON’ r you give me anv trouble to- 
I Jnight," muttered Shalikan as she lock¬ 
ed up the door oF the cell From inside 
and pocketed the key. v “ I have been in more 
prisons than you will ever see and have come 
across all . types , of prisoners. You women 
ary new to me,with alL your line airs and coarse 
clothes. But whoever you are^ remember I shall 
stand no nonsense From any of you. 11 anyone 
tries to create trouble 1 warn you that the other 
wardresses and 1 will not hesitate to beat you up. 
i 1 do not care who you are and am not impressed 
either by your line airs or your coarse clothes 
which you insist on wearing." Having made this 
announcement to the ten political prisoners whom 
she had locked up, Shalikan stretched herselF on 
the floor on a rough mat and after muttering 
away to herself lor a while lapsed into silence. 
iu other three wardresses talked among them-’ 
. selves without paying heed to either Shalikan’s 
/' threats or to the prisoners. 

The ten political prisoners sat looking at 
each other enquiringly, wondering why this on¬ 
slaught had been made on them without any pro- 

# vocat,on at all. They had been admitted into 

* P nson t , hat ver V morning and had been left to 
do as they pleased. All day they had walked 
round the tiny yard in which they* had been en- 
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closed, looking into other cells and barracks oc¬ 
cupied by convicts. It was their first visit to a 
prison and they were, not feeling too happy. The 
convicts shunned them and looked at them sus- *. > 


piciously. At 5 p.m., orders had come that the 
prisoners should be locked up till 5 a.m.^the next 
morning. The politicals had resented this very 
much but had decided to speak to the Superin¬ 
tendent the next morning. The barrack was a 
dismal place with ten rickety beds in it for the 
ten politicals, and to keep guard on these women 
sworn to non-violence and truth w r ere four con¬ 
vict wardresses of the very worst type. 

Three of the wardresses were short, square¬ 
ly built and villainous looking. Their clothes 
were filthy and their matted hair hung over their 
eyes. They paid little or no attention to the poli¬ 
ticals but talked among themselves, cracking jokes 
or telling each other some recent jail gossip. 
Shafikan alone took no part in their conversa¬ 
tion. She lay a little aloof but wide awake. She 
was different from the others. Slightly built, about 
■five feet two inches in height, she had fine well- 
cut features and amazingly small and beautiful 
hands and feet. Her face, when in repose, look- v 
ed almost attractive but at all other times it was 
strangely hard and cunning. Her tongue was 
known to be the sharpest in jail and all the con¬ 
victs young and old w'ere terrified of her. In 
spite of this, Shafikan had never been known to 
thrash other convicts as most wardresses did. 
She w f as considered something apart from the 
rest of them. Even the Matron stood somewhat 
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in awe of her sharp tongue and arrogant manner 
which sixteen years of prison life had not subdued. 

It was obvious that Shafikan had seen bet¬ 
ter days and lived a decent life before she was 
dragged down to the level of a criminal. What 
then had led her to commit a crime that had re¬ 
sulted in her being sentenced to transportation 
for life ? She intrigued the political prisoners 
who tried hard for many months to befriend her, 
only to be repulsed each time. Other convicts 
were very friendly and came, whenever they could 
evade the hawk-like eyes of the wardresses, to sit 
and listen to one or other of the politicals 
and to ask innumerable questions about the 
‘duniya' (world) that they had not seen for the 
greater part of their lives. . To most convicts 
there are but two worlds which are of any conse¬ 
quence—the 4 jail-khana ’ as the prison is called 
and the ‘duniya’. Beyond that they have no inter¬ 
est. But Shafikan always appeared to be com¬ 
pletely uninterested in what went on beyond the 
prison walls from which there was no escape. 

Most of the women politicals were middle- 
aged except for three girls who were under 
twenty. One of these called Kripa had tried again 
and again to make friends with Shafikan but had 
failed to do so. One day she heard c an elderly 
political prisoner who was trying unsuccessfully 
to converse with Shafikan say: “Tell me, why are 
you so unfriendly towards all of us ? What harm 
have we done to you ? You insist on remaining 
aloof, you will not accept any food from us which 
we wish to share with you. Why are you always 
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finding fault with our young girls ? 1 am sure 

you would feel much happier, my dear, it you 
were more friendly. We cannot do much for you 
here in prison but we can help each other by be¬ 
ing friends.** 

“ You,” snarled Shatikan, “ Who the devil 
do you think you are that you can help me ? 
You and your fine airs ! Even Allah could not 
help me so how can you ? Besides, I dislike all 
of you. We are co-prisoners yet how different 
you are from us. You were convicted, but for 
what ? Nothing very courageous. 1 think you are 
fools, all of you. You just got arrested for attend¬ 
ing some gathering which the sarkar had for¬ 
bidden you to attend. What a foolish 
thing to do. Why must you reform the world ? 
It will always be the same world no matter what 
you do. Look at me. I am a murderess and 
proud of it. 1 am not afraid of anything 
in the world. I have been in jail sixteen years 
and after another five or six years l shall be out. 
It needs courage to do what 1 did. What cour¬ 
age did you show to be herded into jail like 
sheep ? Bah ! I have no use for people like you. 

“ You need not be friends with us, Shafikan, 
but do not imagine that you are more courageous 
than others. Have you heard of Mahatma 
Gandhi ?’* Shafikan nodded her head silently 
and the other woman continued: “Well, you know 
India is ruled by the British and it is Gandhiji 
who has taught us to fight them and to try to free 
our country from their rule. We have no arms, 
no ammunition to fight with ; besides, Gandhiji 
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does not believe in lighting with weapons. So he 
has taught us to light non-vioiently, to bear lathi 
blows, to face bullets and not to run away from 
them like cowards. We go to jail in our thou¬ 
sands because the government is afraid to leave 
us free to work lor the freedom of our country. 
We come of our own free will and I assure you 
it needs more courage than you think. In a Lee 
India, Shafikan, we hope all of us will he equals 
and comrades. We want very much to be friend¬ 
ly with you but if you do not like us it is our n*ik- 
rortune and we shall not worry you.” Having 
spoken, the woman turned to go awav when Shaii- 
kan said in a softer tone, “ Maji, I am sorry for 
having been rude. I hate all those who try to 
reform people like me without knowing what led 
us to commit the crime that landed us in jail I 
do not agree with your methods of lighting • 

laTer aP VT Wil ' th «" detail"to n,c 

. er "• hidi fw a ~ 

cd to K t r\ Pa a !T rd thiS f 0n ' ersation and determin- 
en^oSri^lfe tl, '- cru “ ! n "I'icl. Shafikan 
enquiries abou^Sh fit' Knpa ma de discreet 

.J *££?,£ r„ r f ,T' r ‘ 

as herself qi, u . . rrorn the sanK ‘ town 

rc 7 

"°'V she felt sorrv for her It qUarr f somc >] ut 

she thought to be cut nff f' ‘ l bc ternWc > 
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and to have no family to go back to, as is the case 
with most convicts who have to do a life term ot 
imprisonment. So she decided to talk to her and 
one morning as Shaiikan sat outside her cell mak¬ 
ing rope, Kripa went up to her and sitting down 
beside her said, "I say, Shafikan, do you know 
I come from the same town as you do . bhah- 
kan remained silent and Kripa continued I was 
born there. My father is a rich man and we live 
in a big house just outside the Katra Bazar, 
wonder if you live anywhere nearhy or far away 
m the heart of the chowk ?” As Shahkan still 
remained silent Kripa shrugged her shoulders 
and got up thinking that it was a hopeless task 
trying to induce her to talk, but as she moved 
aw av*Shafikan put out her hand and hesitating > 
said > “Do not go, Bibi, it is such a very longtime 
since 1 met anyone from my home town. I can¬ 
not help being rude and suspicious of everyone 
That is what one learns in prison, never . 
anyone nor to be too friendly, tor more ott 
,h „ not one is tlisjllu.joneJ. borgiv-i m, beta; 

vioor. Von ,.M »» s Z,r 

father’s? 1 lived jus. °P^’ d j^J'inder- 
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so many to commit crimes like mine i 

“ Oh, come, Shahkan,'’ said Kripa sitting 
down beside her again. “Ol course I want to 
know all about you. We are sort of neighbours, 
remember. 1 am not going to allow you to talk 
to me like this. 1 was lonely and homesick and 
wanted to talk to someone who was familiar with 
my hometown. I am lucky to have found you 
and now you are going to be unpleasant again. 
Is that fair ? But of course, if you would rather 
not talk I shall leave you. ” 

Tears welled up in Shaiikan’s eyes and she 
muttered as tlTdugtTtTunking aloud: " Katra bazar 
you said, Katra my home, what is it like now? 1 
wonder. Is the old pcepul tree still there with 
a hollow in it, where as children we used to hide 
our sweets ? Is the bazar the same ? Are the 
old houses still there ? Oh, Bibi, why did you 
have to remind me of all that I had forced my- 
self to forget ? And Shahkan the hardened.cri- 
minal/the woman with the harshest tongue in the 
jail, who never showed any feelings of either love 
or pity or compassion, broke down and cried as 
if her heart would break. 

Kripa sat silently, letting Shahkan cry, for 
she knew what a great relief it must be for her 
to let go of all the pent up feelings which she had 
stored away for so many long years. At last 
when she quietened down Kripa said, “Our home 
town has changed quite a lot within the last few 
years, Shahkan. Do you remember the old sweet¬ 
meat shop right at the end of the main road and 
the open space near it where little children used 
2 
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to play ? Well, that used to be overgrown with 
grass and was kept very dirty. Now there is a 
little park there with nice Bowers and a swim¬ 
ming pool where the young students from the col¬ 
leges and other young men go swimming. There 
are lots of small houses built also, opposite the 
garden, and many other small changes have taken 
place.” 

“ No, there was no garden there,” said 
Shahkan, shaking her head, “and no pool either. 
But I remember the lovely little temple just be¬ 
hind the sweetmeat shop where my friend Kama 
used to go with her mother. At a little distance 
was the mosque where my lather and brothers 
used to go ; it was one of the most beauti¬ 
ful buildings in my eyes because it was Allah s 
place of worship. I was not allowed to go in¬ 
side but 1 sat outside it and used to gaze at it 
for hours. Then I got married. After that I was 
in purdah. I was younger than you are now, 
Bibi, and I loved life. 1 did not want tonnarry, 
but I was forced to and nothing but misery fol¬ 
lowed. From the first day I was made to do all 
the house work and my mother-in-law did no¬ 
thing but abuse me when she was not praying. 
When my husband was at home she behaved like 
a pious old woman who thought of nothing but 
her prayers, but the moment he went out to work 
she would start abusing me and beating me. My 
body was black with bruises and I could hardly 
move my arms. My husband was a brute and 
used me fo r his pleasure but tre ated me like a 
dog. I put'upwith it for a whole year uncom- 
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plainingly ; then I hail my baby. A few months 
before the baby was born, my husband started 
bringing his mistress to our house. I dared not 
complain for fear of getting a beating. After 
my baby came, my husband became more gentle 
with me and used to bring me many little gifts 
every now and then. I knew it was because ol our 
son who was a lovely child and had captivated 
everybody’s heart. The mistress no longer came 
to our house and I forgot all about her. One 
day when my baby was six months old I was alone 
in the house and someone knocked at the front 
door. I opened it and found my husband’s mis¬ 
tress standing outside with a tray of sweets. She 
smiled and said: “ Will you not let me in ? I have 
come to congratulate you on the birth of your 
son, who I hear is a line boy.” I did not make 
room for her to pass but stood in the doorway. 

1 felt suspicious but I did not know what to do, 
and just then my husband returned home. I 
could do nothing then and had to let her enter. 
My husband was pol^e hut obviously cold to her. 

I felt relieved. We sat and talked and she 
came and saw my sleeping baby and duly admired 
him. Then she asked me for some water to 
drink as she was thirsty. She also asked my bus-' 
band to go out and see if her escort was waiting 
outside. She remained alone in The room with 
my sleeping baby, and when l returned I found 
her«just where I had left her. A little later she 
left and my husband too went out. I had a 
strange feeling of fear that I could not account 
for. I walked up to the baby’s cot and saw that 
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his face was covered up with the sheet that I 
had put over him. I pulled it gently aside so as 
not to wake him and stood turned to stone 
at the ghastly sight that met my eyes. There 
was my baby covered in blood, with his throat 
cut. He had died without making even a sound. 
I felt giddy and wanted to scream, but could not 
do so and then I must have fainted.. I recover¬ 
ed consciousness and for a tew seconds I did 
not remember what had happened. Then it all 
came back. 1 jumped up and clasped my dead 
child to myself and cried and cried as I had never 
done before. Then quite suddenly I became 
calm. I put my baby down, covered him up 
and went to the back of the house for the wood- 
chopper. I picked it up and hurried in the gather¬ 
ing dusk to the house of my husband s mistress. 
I did not care who saw me running through the 
bazar or what they thought. 1 had only one 
thought. She had killed my baby and I was go¬ 
ing to kill her. I reached the house and hid for 
a while to get my breath. I saw a lighted window 
and looking through it I saw my husband in the 
arms of the woman who had killed our child. 
Like one demented I rushed inside. All I remem¬ 
ber is that I saw them look at 1 me first in surprise, 
then in fear. I evaded my husband’s grasp and 
brought down the wood chopper on the woman. 
She fell but I hit again and again with super-hu¬ 
man strength. When my husband tried to o«tch 
hold of me I knocked him over with the chopper 
also. Seeing he could not stop me, he ran out 
screaming for help but I did not stop. Soon the 
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room was full of people and they overpowered 
me and took me away to the police lock-up. I 
stood my trial and the lawyer tried to prove that 
the other woman had killed my child and that 
was whw I killed her. But no one believed him 
or me. /My husband said 1 must have killed the 
child mys€lf. He swore that his mistress had not 
touched the child as he had been in the room all 
the time. That is my story. I shall be released in 
another six years or so, but I have no desire to 
go out of this place, for where shall I go ? All 
these years not one member of my own family 
has come to see me or written to me. I do not 
know who is dead and who is still alive. Most 
probably they will not want to have a murderess 
for a relation. Yet in spite of all that I have 
suffered these many years, I am not sorry for 
having killed the woman who killed my little son. 
Still, I have no desire to go where people will 
look at me with h orror , so 1 am not looking for¬ 
ward to my release. Maybe I shall die within 
these prison walls and that will solve my pro¬ 
blem.” 

Kripa could not speak; she was so moved bv 
Shafikan’s story. She felt deeply hurt that poor 
Shafikan should feel so despondent at the idea 
of having no home to return to, “ I shall leave 
my address for you in the office, Shafikan,” she 
saici* and you come to me when you are released. 
I shall be happy to have you and you can see the 
house that you have always wanted to see. You 
must come. I shall feel most hurt if you refuse 
me now.” Unbelievingly Shafikan looked 
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Kripa. Are you mad, Bibi?” she said, putting on 
^ her gruff \oice again. \ ou do not know what you 
are saying. I am a murderess, looked upon with 
horror by most people, and you, you are the 
daughter of a great house. \ ou are young and 
still have your whole life before you. You have 
to marry and it would not do at all for you even 
to look at me, let alone have me in your home. 
No, my Bibi, I cannot come—you must forgive 
me. During the time you are here in jail, life 
will have a different meaning for me. After you 
go I shall try to forget you and you must forget 
me.” 


There was a lump in Kripa's throat but she 
tried hard not to let her voice quiver as she said, 
Do not be so utterly foolish", Shafikan. My 
mother does not think the way you think and she 
will not mind your coming to our house, 1 as¬ 
sure you. I shall ask the Superintendent to send 
you to our home as you have no other to go to 
and we shall be responsible for you. Do not 
argue for I shall not listen to you.” Just then, the 
big bell rang for closing up time, and Shafikan 
hurried away to her duties brushing the tears 
away from her eyes. 

That night all the convicts wondered what 
was wrong with Shafikan. For the first time dur¬ 
ing her long term of imprisonment she went about 
her duties silently. No word of abuse escaped 
her tightly closed lips. She did not push any 
one around as was her usual custom nor did she 
mutter to herself. She must definitely be ill, 
bought the others, for this new Shafikan they 
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hardly knew. But their surprise increased when 
day after day Shatikan remained the same and 
after some time they c ease d to wonder. Such is 

the monotony o! jail lite- t 

Kripa was released after a \ ear's imprison¬ 
ment. When she said good-lne to the weeping 
Shalikan, site reminded her of the promise to come 
to her home when she in turn was released. 
Kripa felt, however, that Shalikan would not come. 

Some years passed by. 1)ne day, as Kripa 
stood talking to some people in the garden ot 
her home, she saw a vaguely tamdiar ligure walk¬ 
ing towards her, but she 'could not place her all 
at once. As the woman approached, halt hesit¬ 
ant, half afraid, Kripa recognised her and ran 
towards her. “Shalikan," she cried, “so you have 
come after all these years. 1 am so happy. 

1 hope you will stay with me here." Wiping the 
tears of jo\ from her eyes Shatikan said with a 
smile, “No Bibi, 1 shall see you often hut l shall 
not live here. 1 would feel lost in this great big 
compound. I went to my brother's house when 
I was released two days ago, and be welcomed 
me and begged me to stay with him and bis wile, 
so I could not refuse him. As my brother had 
become a c rippl e soon alter 1 hail gone to prison 
he could not come and visit me. But he says 
though he wrote many letters he got no reply. 

As you know I never received anv. However, 
* • 

1 am hack home and I am happy. I shall come 
and see you often, my Bibi, and 1 shall never for¬ 
get what you did for me in jail." 
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I T "as a cokl winter's morning when a batch 

Ot twenty women Satyagrahis arrived at the 

Central prison which was to be their home for 

be next year or so. All night long they had 

ti at elled hy tram, packed into a small inter-class 

compartment, along with their escorts. In the 

morning, when they arrived at their destination 

weary and cramped, they were immediatelv put 

mto a Black Maria which started oft with a lurch 
and a creaking of breaks. 

Tins was the first time these women bad left 
the seclusion of their homes. They had worked 
side by side with their men unflinchingly. For 
weeks they had joined in processions, attended 
meetings and braved lathi charges. At last the 
mighty Government considering them to be too 
c angerous and a menace to the public peace had 
issued warrants for their arrests. 

Ibis band of women was composed of a 
few very young girls in their teens, a few young 
women in their twenties and early thirties 
and a couple o! elderly women. Thev belonged 
to all castes and creeds, but were one in the desire 
to ser\ c their motherland. I he youngest of the 
group was Chitra, a plump, vivacious girl of nine¬ 
teen whose good spirits never seemed to leave 
her. She along with the other girls hummed 
snatches of national songs or chatted gailTwTule 
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the prison van rattled along. It was a new ex¬ 
perience for all of them. 1 he very novelty ol 
it kept the girls' spirits up though the older peo¬ 
ple were more subdued. As the grim prison walls 
loomed large in front of them the chattering 
suddenly died down. Each one sat with her own 
thoughts, wondering what was going to he the 
end of all this pilgrimage to prison. It was not 
just an adventure but stern reality. The nearer 
they came, the more si niste r did the prison ap¬ 
pear. 

The van stopped in front of the huge iron 
gates, and a small door at the side was unlocked, 
through which the prisoners entered the jail. 
They were taken into the office where their lugg¬ 
age was examined, and then the Matron arrived 
to escort them to their cells or barracks. As there 
were twenty prisoners they were divided into two 
groups of ten each and put into two barracks. 
These barracks were long rectangular structures 
with ten rickety beds in each. At short distances, 
all along the walls on either side, were iron grat¬ 
ings. One of them was being used as a door. The 
beds were kept alongside these gratings so that 
the wardress could see what the prisoners were 
up to when she went on her rounds. 

When the prisoners were taken inside, they 
found the yard full of convicts. Some were 
washing clothes ; others were cleaning their uten¬ 
sils or scrubbing the floors of their barracks or 
doing some other jobs. As the newcomers pas¬ 
sed by, the convicts lacked at them curiously, 
some gave a friendly smile, some glared at them 
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sullenly, and others ignored them completely. No 
one spoke to them as it was against the rules for 
a convict to speak to anyone. 

Most of the political prisoners ignored the 
convicts as they walked past them, hut Chitra 
shuddered as she saw some of the more wicked 
looking ones glaring at her and muttering to 
themselves. Chitra was very young and was ex¬ 
pecting her first baby. Usually, no pregnant 
woman is taken to prison unless she is supposed 
to have committed some he inou s crime and can¬ 
not be permitted to stay out. Politicals are never 
kept in jail if they are pregnant. But Chitra had 
not given it a second thought nor had she told 
any of her companions. She had always lived in 
a little world of her own so now also she kept 
her secret to herself. Her parents had died in 
an accident when she was eight years old ; 
an uncle and aunt had brought her up with 
their own seven children. They had been kind 
to her but she hail always missed the love, care 
and understanding that only parents can give. 
Being a good-natured little thing she seldom 
grumbled anil took whatever came her way 
cheerfully. She had been married a year ago 
after finishing two years at college. She had 
wanted to continue her studies and had resented 
the idea of marriage, but as she did not wish to 
displease her uncle anil aunt she had consented. 
Chitra had been pleasantly surprised when she 
had met her fiance, a slim, handsome lad a few 
years older than she was. He had met her 
frightened gaze with a frank disarming smile and 
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so had won her heart completely. She was mar¬ 
ried and life was very happy anil contented lor 
Chitra for a year. Then the whole country was 
awakened into activity by the civil disobedience 
movement of 1930. Both Chitra and her hus¬ 
band Girish joined it and worked in their differ¬ 
ent spheres untiringly. He used to go into the 
village to lecture ; she accompanied him and 
spoke to the womenfolk, spreading the gospel ol 
non-violence. J hen one day, long before day¬ 
break, the police came and arrested Girish, and 
Chitra remained alone. She threw herself more 
wholeheartedly into her work till, along with her 
comrades, she also got arrested. Soon after 
Girish’s arrest, Chitra had discovered that she 
was pregnant but due to the excitement around 
her she forgot all about it till she was in jail. It 
was only there that she started to wonder what 
to do and whom to tell, but in the end she decided 
to keep her secret for the time being, lest the 
others fussed about her unnecessarily. 

The days dragged slowly by and nothing 
happened to relieve the intense monotony of 
prison life. The political prisoners spent their 
time reading, writing or discussing the future 
amongst themselves. The days passed into weeks 
and the weeks into months. At times the prisoners 
felt fairly contented and resigned ; at other 
times they were lonesome and depressed, longing 
for those they had leit behind, either in prison 
or outside to face the lathis and bullets that were 
the order of the day. 

The only bright spots ol jail life were 
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letters that came once a fortnight and interviews 
that could also be had once a fortnight. But few 
of these took place since most of the people who 
could have come for interviews were also behind 
bars. Chitra had no interviews, as her uncle and 
aunt could not travel so far to see her, and Girish 
was in jail. But she looked forward more than 
anything else to Girish's letters which seemed to 
give her new lite and fresh courage each time 
she received them. 

One day, scanning the newspaper which was 
a week old and which a soft-hearted Matron had 
smuggled in for once, Chitra suddenly came 
across her husband’s name splashed across the 
page : “ Girish Chandra in B. Bomb Case.” With 
a beating heart and a feeling of suffocation, Chitra 
read that Girish had been cited as one of the 
accused in a bomb case, and had been removed to 
the place where the trial was to be held. For a 
while everything blurred as Chitra’s mind grasped 
the full meaning of what she had read. But how 
could it possibly be ? Girish was a -staunch ad¬ 
herent to the code of non-violence and had 
always abhorred violent methods. There must 
be some mistake—she was sure of it. Her mind 
worked furiously as she tried to think of some 
method of proving that Girish did not belong 
to the terrorist group, but each plan failed to 
take proper shape. In despair she decided to 
ask the others for advice and ran to Usha Devi, 
the eldest among them, whom they all look¬ 
ed up to as their leader. 44 Masiji, have you 
seen the paper ? " said Chitra vainly trying to- 
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keep the tears from her eyes and to hide the 
quiver in her voice. “ It’s about Girish. I hey say 
he is one of the accused in the B. Bomb Case— 


how can it be, Masiji-£> 

“ Be calm, child," said Usha Devi. “1 read 

the news before you took the paper and I hoped 

you would not see it. 1 know it is not true and 

you also know it. But we cannot make the (»ov- 

ernment see eve to eye with us. I hey have their 

• » • 

own ways of doing things and no amount ol 
reasoning helps. What can you do lrom within 
these prison walls ? Nothing at all. Try and 
keep calm and pray to God that it is all a mis¬ 
take. I am sure sooner or later thcy^vill find out 
that Girish had nothing to do with all this." 

He is all I have," said Chitra now sobbing 
uncontrollably. “ I must help him. I must at 
least try to help him." And so a few days of 
intense anguish passed for poor Chitra till Mon¬ 
day arrived. Every Monday the Superintendent 
of the jail came to the women- 3 * prison for ins¬ 
pection and Chitra decided to speak to him this 
time. From early morning the jail was in a tumult. 
Everything was being scrubbed and cleaned as 
bright as possible for the inspection and there 
was real bedlam in the yard. All the convicts 
had to wear their clean pair of spare clothes 
used only for such occasions and squat on the 
ground with bent heads ; their iron plates shining 
brightly were held in front of them. Their open 

were on top of the plate which 
they held in both their hands for the Superinten¬ 
dent to glance at, if he felt so inclined. Their 
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whole attitude had to be one of servility and 
cringing, to make them feel that they were the 
lowest of God's creatures. If any one of them 
sat a little erect or refused to adopt a cringing 
attitude, the Matron's or the wardress s cane 

came clown upon them mercilessly. 

Women politicals did not have to line up 
in the same manner unless they were placed in 
C class and not A or B. The C class is the 
convict class in which politicals are not supposed 
to he kept but nevertheless they are often given 
that class. A and B class prisoners remained in 
their cells or barracks during the parade. It 
the Superintendent came in to see them they 
replied to his greeting ; otherwise they left him 

severely alone. 

The day Chitra decided to speak to the 
Superintendent he came into the barracks with 
his usual amused smile and swagger and sank 
“Good morning, ladies. Is everything all right r 
Quite happy ? No complaints ?” Usually no 
one bothered to reply because no complaints were 
ever looked into. Besides, his cryptic questions 
irritated them and no one felt like carrying on 
a conversation. Behind all his bullying attitude 
the Superintendent was rather a coward and 
nervous of all politicals, specially the womenfolk. 
He did not like to get into an argument with 
them for it invariably led to unpleasantness or a 
ff reat deal of correspondence with the higher 
officials if he himself was unable to solve their 
problem. He asked the usual questions and heat 
a hasty retreat before anyone could speak to him. 
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But on this clay Chitra Waylaid him and said : 

“ 1 hear that mv husband has been cited as 
one of the accused in the B. Bond) Case, i am 
sure he has got involved in it by mistake tor 
someone else, lor he never believed in such 
methods. I want permission to see him so that 
I can hnd out how this could have happened. 
Do you think it is possible lor me to be transferr¬ 
ed to my husband’s jail ? Please inform the 
authorities that I want to interview my husband, 
lor I am sure this is a ghastly mistake and he 
will tell me it it is so.” 


“ Well,” said the Superintendent, " this is 
a most unusual request but I shall see what can 


be done.” After saying this, he turned abruptly 
away and walked out ol the barrack hardly notic¬ 
ing the immobile mass ol humanity herded to¬ 


gether for his inspection. 


Chitra waited clay after day for some news 
of her transfer, but the official red tape takes its 
ow n slow course for there never seems to be any 
need for hurrying. However, one day almost a 
month later Chitra was informed that she would 
be transferred the following day. She was over¬ 
joyed and spent the whole day in a fever of ex¬ 
citement getting her few clothes together. Her 
comrades were not at all pleased about this. 
Chitra was very young and they did not want 
her to go alone to an unknown destination. They 
had heard strange tales of happenings in jails, 
°t young girls being molested or ill-used, they 
sent a request to the Superintendent that one of 
the older prisoners should be allowed to accom- 
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pany Chitra. The request was turned down. 
Chitra, however, had no fears and was full of 
plans. \ 

Early next morning, the Matron came bustl¬ 
ing in as was her custom, to take Chitra away, 
just as she was about to leave alter bidding fare¬ 
well to all her comrades, Chitra came back to 
Usha Devi and whispered in her ear “ Masiji, I 
did not tell you before but I am going to have 
a baby in a few months time. Of course I shall 
be back here with you so I am not worried. May¬ 
be my son will be an avatar of Lord Krishna if he 
is born in jail. I am fat, so you people never 
guessed and it, is just as well. Good-bye.” Before 
the astonished Usha Devi could say a word 
Chitra had disappeared with the Matron and 
the prison gates had shut her out. 

As soon as Usha Devi recovered from her 
surprise she told the others who were complete¬ 
ly taken aback, and then as is customary they all 
started to discover the various changes in Chitra 
during her past few months. She had put on 
weight, she had eaten a lot more than the others, 
she had walked with a heavier tread and had 
seldom run about a-s she had done in the begin¬ 
ning and so on. But these comments did not help. 
Something had to be done immediately to pre¬ 
vent Chitra going away without a proper escort. 
Steps had to be taken to get her released. A 
note was written by Usha Devi to the Superintend¬ 
ent and a wardress was asked to take it at once 
to the office. But the wardresses resented doing 
anything for the politicals who were prisoners 
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like themselves and this one specially had a 
grouse against them. So she dawdled and took 
her time, and by the time she reached the office 
Chitra had left, and the Superintendent had also 
gone away. 

When the Matron came that evening on 
her usual rounds she told Chitra’s friends what 
had happened. They begged her to let one oi 
them see the Superintendent but she shrugged 
her shoulders and said it was not possible. “ Be¬ 
sides,” said she, “ let it be their headache at the 
other end. Why should we worry ?” And that 
was that. Exasperated, but realising the futility 
of trying to get anything done in jail, Chitra’s 
friends resigned themselves to the inevitable and 
hoped that by some miracle she would get out of 
jail before her baby was born. But miracles do 
not happen in jails. 

Accompanied by two wardresses and a 
warder Chitra felt quite cheerful in a crowded 
inter-class compartment. She was eagerly look¬ 
ing forward to meeting Girish and was sure that 
everything would be all right if she could get him 
to tell the authorities that he had nothing to do 
with terrorist activities and that their charge was 
utterly baseless. He might not want to do it on 
his own, but if she saw him she felt sure he would 
do it for her sake. 

As the slow passenger train stopped at everv 
wayside station Chitra had an uneasy feeling 
that these stations were unfamiliar, not the ones 
that she should have passed on the way to F- 
garh. She asked the wardresses but they shrug- 
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gcd their shoulders and did not reply. Getting 
alarmed, Chitra asked them where they were 
taking her and reluctantly one of them said, “to 
S-pur.” “ But that is not where I am supposed to 
20 . You have made a mistake, you fools,” cried 
Chitra hysterically. “ I shall get out here. How 
could you make such a foolish mistake ? ” And 
she ran towards the door sobbing, but the ward¬ 
resses grabbed her by the arm and forced her 
back on to the seat. Chitra resisted and one of 
the women slapped her hard across her face 
several times. Stunned by the impact, Chitra 
cowered down in a corner from where she did not 
move till she reached her destination. 

Wearily she got down from the train when 
told to do so and got into the waiting van, which 
rook her to one of the worst jails in India. As 
they approached, Chitra noticed that the jail was 
much smaller than the one she had come from. 
Yet it looked more sinister. Her heart sank but 
the thought of seeing Girish somewhat revived 
her, for she was sure she would see him. 

It was a pitch black night when Chitra was 
ushered into a solitary cell after the usual 
examination ol her luggage, etc. in the office. 
She was escorted by the Matron whose- face 
she had not seen clearly, as it had been 
turned away from her all the time. As 
she was being locked up, Chitra asked the 
Matron how many other political prisoners were 
in the women's section and she was gruffly told 
that there were no others. “ But then why have 
I been kept here ?” she asked. “ I am a political 
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prisoner. Could I see the Superintendent to¬ 
morrow morning, Matron ?” 

For the first time the Matron looked at 
Chitra full in the face and China recoiled with 
horror at what she saw. It was an evil face, 
scarred and pock-marked, with bloodshot eyes and 
a leering smile that froze one’s blood. “No, my 
pretty one, you cannot see the Superintendent to¬ 
morrow,’’ she said. “ Who do you think you 
are, anyhow, that the Superintendent should be 
at your beck and call ? You will see him when 
he has the time and when he wants to see you. 
In the meantime if you behave you will be quite 
happy here for 1 like nice young girls like you. 
All we get here are old hags. If you give me 
trouble I shall break every bone in that fresh 
young body of yours, so beware.” 

Horrified by what she saw and heard Chitra 
backed away from the evil looking creature into 
the farthest corner of her cell. But the Matron 
came inside and putting out her hand stroked 
Chitra and said, “ Do not be afraid of me, 
my child. I can be cruel but I can also be very 
kind to obedient young girls. I like you and if 
you do as you are told I assure you- it will go well 
with you. Her eyes strayed all over Chitra’s 
body taking in the minutest details of her youth- 
fulness, but half dead with fright Chitra shrank 
back from her. Seeing her scared, the Matron 
aughed or rather cackled and hobbled away, 
leaving the wardress to lock up the cell. 

A ueek passed and Chitra saw neither the 
Superintendent nor did she have any news of 
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Girish. The Matron too left her severely alone. 
Then one morning a summons came from the 
office and she was taken there. She found three 
men sitting at a table and when she entered, the 
Superintendent asked her to sit down on the 
fourth chair. After a pause the Superintendent 
said : “ These gentlemen are here to ask you a 

few questions about your husband. They want 
you to tell them what his activities used to be, 
who his friends were, where he worked and so 
'on. He has been questioned but refuses to re¬ 


ply.” 

“ Where is my husband ? ” asked Chitra. “ I 
thought I was going to sec him here.” 

“ Well, I am sorry,” said the Superintend¬ 
ent. ” There is some misunderstanding. Your 
husband is not in this jail but he will be brought 
here if you tell us truthfully all you know about 

his work.” . u 

“ What is there to tell ?” said Chitra. He 

was a Congress worker and a satyagrahi and was 
doing what thousands of other workers did. Why 
are you asking me all these questions ? What is 
it you are trying to make out ? Girish hated 
violence and was always against it. He would 
never have anything to do with those who believ¬ 
ed in bloodshed or violence. Sometimes his col¬ 
lege friends or others argued with him on the 
futility of the creed of non-violence, but he laugh¬ 
ed at them and never agreed with them. I asked 
to see Girish because I wanted to ask him in front 
of you how he got mixed up in this case or who 
has tried to rope him into this conspiracy. He 
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would never lie to me and he would have told 
you how unjustly he is accused.’’ 

“You said just now that your husband’s 
friends often tried to win him over to the methods 
of violence,” said one of the men there who was 
a C.I.D. official. “What are the names of these 
young men ?” 

“ What are you trying to get out ol me ?” 
retorted Chitra hotly. “I shall give you no 
names. I tell you these boys just had discussions 
on every subject under the sun and this happened 
to be one of them. I also used to discuss with 
them but it does not mean we were plotting any¬ 
thing. Have you brought me here to cross exa¬ 
mine me ? If so, you are wasting your time.” 

“ Tell us the names of your friends and you 
shall see your husband,” said the third man pre¬ 
sent who was a police official. “ If you refuse, 
we shall keep you here in solitary confinement till 
you agree to do as you are told. Is that clear ? ” 
Then turning to the Matron he asked her to take 
Chitra back to her cell. “ Use your persuasive 
methods on her, Matron, and make her talk,” was 
the parting advice of the Superintendent whose 

face though not as evil as the Matron’s was still 
cunning and cruel. 

Chitra walked hack to her cell rather be¬ 
wildered. She felt weak and the child within her 
seemed to grow heavy all of a sudden and made 
her uncomfortable. Her mind was dazed and 
her thoughts were jumbled. What was all this 
questioning for ? she wondered. What did they 
want her to confess when there was nothing to 
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confess ? And Girish—what was happening to 
him ? Were they torturing him to get informa¬ 
tion ? She knew Girish had nothing to do with 
the B. Bomb Case. But she also knew that he 
could be cussed and if the jail officials tried to 
worm any information out of him he would suf¬ 
fer anything rather than utter one word. Back 
in her cell she lay down exhausted on the cold 
hard floor and prayed that she might relax and 
fall asleep. But sleep evaded her and she tossed 
and turned restlessly. Then she sat up and 
gazed outside with unseeing eyes. 

For several days now she had felt the bur¬ 
den of her child more and more. It was her 
seventh month and she looked fairly round but 
no one had seemed to notice. Anyhow, soon they 
would know and she hoped they would send her 
back to her comrades if they did not release her 
for her confinement. A week passed. The 
Matron had made several attempts to talk to 
Chitra, but had refrained from going inside her 
cell. She had talked very sweetly and cajolingly, 
but Chitra had refused to reply. 

Chitra was kept locked up all the time. 
Four times during the day she was allowed out 
for ten or fifteen minutes to stretch herself, and 
that was all. One night after the jail had been 
locked up and all was quiet Chitra heard the 
outer gate open. It must be a new prisoner, she 
thought, and turned her face to the wall. The 
footsteps came nearer and still nearer anti stop¬ 
ped outside her cell. Quickly Chitra got up, half 
afraid and half expectant, hoping that some news 
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was being brought to her. The key turned in 
the lock and the Matron entered locking the door 
behind her. She sat down beside Chitra and 
stroking her hair she said, “ I thought you might 
be lonesome, my child, so I came here to give you 
company. Don’t be afraid. Come closer and 
sit near me and we will talk.” Frightened and 
nervous, Chitra shrank away but the vice like grip 
of the Matron held her shoulder, pressing Chitra 
against her own body. Not daring to move or 
speak Chitra remained mute and taking silence 
to mean consent the Matron’s coarse hands slip¬ 
ped down the young girl's shoulder and passed 
over her full breasts while she cuddled up closer 
muttering words of endearment all the time. 
“ You are so young, so flower-like, and yet what 
strength you have in this girlish body. You are 
rather plump but I like you. Be nice to me, little 
one, and I shall make you happy. Let us be¬ 
friends and all your troubles will be over. Come 
lie down on my lap and. 

Tearing herself away from the Matron's 
grasp with a feeling of unutterable disgust, Chitra 
panted, “ Don’t touch me, you wicked woman. 
How can you be so evil ? I am not one of your 
wretched convicts to be used at your sweet will 
and pleasure. I am a political prisoner and you 
must not touch me. Get out of here. Get out 
of my cell, and tomorrow I shall report you to 
the Superintendent.” .. 

Heaving up her ungainly body the Matron 
stood before Chitra’s cowering figure and hold¬ 
ing her shoulder with one hand she hit her again 
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and again with the other, clawing at her face, at 
her breasts and wherever she could. “ You will 
report me, will you, my pretty. You are too high 
and mighty for me because you are a political ? 
We'll see to that. You will not report me be¬ 
cause I shall not let you see the Superintendent. 
It’s me you have to deal with and 1 shall use you 
as 1 like. If you had been sensible all would have 
been well with you but now you will have to sub¬ 
mit to me by force. See,” and she grabbed Chitra 
to her in a mad embrace, crushing her until with 
a gasp Chitra slipped down half-fainting and 
moaning, clutching at her stomach. 

“ What’s wrong with you ?” said the Matron 
slightly alarmed and tore Chitra’s sari off her. 
Then she saw the enlarged stomach. “ Are 
you always as large as this or are you, pregnant?” 
she said, giving Chitra a vicious kick. A groan 
escaped Chitra as she said in a hardly audible 
whisper, “ I am pregnant.” 

“Oh, you J\re, curse you. Well take that and 
that and that,” she said giving Chitra several 
more kicks. “ What do you think I am going 
to do with a pregnant woman on my hands, and 
I, wasting my time on the likes of you. Curse 
vou, curse you,” she screamed, and lifting her cane 
slashed away at Chitra’s face and body re¬ 
lentlessly. Worn out and exhausted, Chitra col¬ 
lapsed without a word into a dead faint and pass¬ 
ed away into the realms of the unconscious where 
the Matron’s rasping voice and curses no longer 
reached her. 

Seeing Chitra unconscious the Matron was 
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alarmed. She shouted to a wardress to bring a 
bucket of water which she threw upon Chitra 

* and then they both left her to recover as best 
she could. For hours Chitra lay, an inert mass. 
Towards the small hours of the morning she re¬ 
covered consciousness. She ached all over and 
suddenly spasm after spasm of pain racked her 
body. At first she did not understand but then 
she realised that she was getting her labour pains, 
a couple of months too soon. Frightened and not 
knowing what to do, she shouted for the wardress 
but no one came, nor were the other inmates 
disturbed by her screams. The jail seemed to be 
a place of the dead, for not a living sound could 
be heard anywhere. Tortured and writhing in 

• agony, all Chitra could do was to hold on to the 
iron bars of her cell and try hard to smother 
the screams that escaped through her clenched 
lips. The spasms came quicker and quicker and 

• Chitra thought she would die any moment. Sud¬ 
denly a terrible pain seemed to tear her body 
to pieces. She gave one piercing yell and let go 
of the bars she had held on to, drifting into un¬ 
consciousness. Relieved of all pain when she re¬ 
gained consciousness, Chitra could recollect no¬ 
thing. Then she realized that her baby must 
have been born. Aching in every limb and feeling 
terribly weak, she managed to get up and resting 
on her elbows she saw a little bundle lying near¬ 
by, so still and lifeless. Forgetting her weakness 
she moved nearer and saw that the child’s cord 
was still attached to it. Frantically she looked 
around for something with which to sever the 
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cord but there was nothing there. Then her eyes 
fell on her glass bangles. Breaking one of them, 
she severed the cord after what seemed an eter¬ 
nity, for the little bit of glass would not cut 
through quickly. This done, she picked up her 
baby and cleaned its little body with her sari. 
Still it made no sound. Strangely frightened, she 
patted it on the back as she had seen the midwit O' 
do when her aunt’s children were born, but no 
sound came. Slowly realisation came. Her baby, 
born in this wretched prison, was dead—dead be¬ 
cause no help or medical aid had been available. 
Would she tlie too ? she wondered. She felt so 
weak. Holding her baby as tight as she could 
she sat surrounded by blood in a corner of the 
cell, tearless and dazed until, worn out by what 
she had gone through, she collapsed with her baby 
in her arms. That is how she was found the next 
morning in a delirious state with high fever, still 
holding on to her dead child. 

The entire jail staff was frightened, though 
no one except the Matron knew how this had 
happened. Chitra was removed to hospital im¬ 
mediately and her uncle and aunt were informed 
that she had had an abortion. They hurried to 
her bedside but were given no hope of her re¬ 
covery. Chitra told them what had happened, 
and horrified, they asked for an inquiry, but 
nothing was ever done as the jail doctor had 
certified that it was just an abortion. For weeks 
Chitra hovered between life and death and at last 
one morning her gentle spirit passed away to join 

the baby she had hardly known. 

* 
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W ITH tears in his eyes, the police inspec¬ 
tor stood in front of the railway com¬ 
partment and handed over the arrest 
warrant to the white-haired lady sitting in a 
corner. 


“ l did not know,” he said, ” that I should 
live to see this day, Mataji. If I had had the 
courage, I would have refused to carry out this 
order on you, but I could not afford to lose my 
job. Curse me if you will, for 1 deserve worse 
than hell for what I am doing.” 


The old lady smiled as she returned the 
warrant and said : “My son, this is the proudest 
day of my life, for I had never imagined that at 
my age l too would be privileged to serve my 
country. With all my family behind prison bars, 
I have hated having to remain outside. Now I 
shall feel much more at peace. I bless you for 
arresting me. Tell me, do I get off here, or are 
you accompanying me on my way ?” 

The inspector bowed down and touched the 
old lady s feet,. “Mataji,” he said, “you arc a 
real devi and I how to you. Forgive me for what 
I am doing today. My orders are to accompany 

you to C . I shall be in the next compart¬ 
ment.” 
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The important jail visitor stood before a 
small cell with a group of jail officials around 
him. He looked rather amazed at the unusual , 
sight that confronted his eyes. Inside the cell, 
on a small iron bed, lay a tiny figure all curled 
up. It did not seem like an ordinary convict. 
Who could it be ? he wondered. Stepping closer 
to get a better view, the visitor gasped. Before 
him lay an old woman of sixty or more, with 
snow-white hair. Her lovely features, delicately 
moulded like some priceless piece of porcelain, 
had a look of utter peacefulness as she lay fast 
asleep. The visitor turned round to the Super¬ 
intendent and said in a hushed voice : “ Good 
heavens, man, who on earth have you got here 
this time ? a political, I suppose. But why was 
it necessary at her age ? I think our benign 
Government is really going mad. Who is she ?” 

“She is Mataji of S-. There was an 

order served on her once not to make speeches 
inciting people to disobedience and non-co-opera¬ 
tion, but she ignored it. She toured the province 
and, even at her age and in her weak state of 
health, gave stirring speeches everywhere. Go¬ 
vernment overlooked her breaking the order once, 
in deference to her age. When she continued to 
defy them, they served another order on her, 
preventing her from leaving her home town with¬ 
out the permission of the authorities. Yet it 
made no difference, and she left a few days later 
to attend the conference which was to have been 
held here. She arrived early this morning, and we 
have received no instructions about her so far. 
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** “ Good gracious !” said the visitor. “ Have 
you people taken leave of your senses ? Do you 
not realise that the arrest of this lady will lead 
to endless complications ? Besides being the wife 
of one of our most revered citizens, she is old and 
infirm. She has always lived in comfort and 
luxury, and you keep her in a place like this ? 
If anything happens to her there will be the devil 
to pay. I am going now. I cannot be bothered 
with the rest of the jail as I am much too upset. 

I had better see the Governor and find out what 
can be done about this mess you have landed 
yourselves in.” While he talked agitatedly the 
prisoner awoke* Sitting up in bed, she looked 
around and saw the assembled group. They all 
bowed to her respectfully and the visitor stepped 
forward and started to apologise profusely for 
her being in prison. 

The old lady smiled, and getting out of bed, 
came up to the door and said : “ You do not 
have to apologise, my son. I was served with an 
order which I broke, so naturally I had to be 
arrested. I did it deliberately, as I refuse to 
recognise the British Government. Why are you 
worried about it ?” 

Standing there behind prison bars, Mataji 
looked frailer and more delicate than she had 
done whilst asleep. “ This is where I belong,” 
she continued as none of the others spoke. “ You 
know, thousands of our people are rotting behind 
jad walls today. All my family is in jail, so why 
should I be the only one not favoured by His 
Majesty’s Government ? I am a Satyagrahi too, 
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and in spite of my old age and infirmities, I h^Ve 
tried to do my bit for the country I love. This 
is my reward—a recognition of services rendered 
to India. I am happy to be here.” ’ 

“ But Mataji,” said the visitor, feeling more 
and more embarrassed, “ we cannot bear to see 
you in this awful place. There are enough peo¬ 
ple sacrificing their all for the country. You have 
given more than many others by dedicating all 
you held dear to the Motherland. You must not 
sacrifice yourself. Excuse me now, tor I simply 
must see the Governor and tell him how stupid 
his men have been. Good-bye, Mataji.” 

“ Goodbve, my friend. If vou showed as 
much concern for the welfare of vour unfortunate 

J I 

country as you do for me, perhaps it would be 
wiser. But you cannot do that. You cannot give 
up your job and join the ranks ot the Satyagrahis, 
for money and security are dear to you. Why 
worry, then, about us who do not want either. 

Do not exert vourself on mv behalf. I would 

m m 

rather be treated like my comrades.” 

Feeling rather small and uncomfortable, the 
little group of people beat a hasty retreat. When 
they had left, Rani Devi turned back and sat down 
on her bed. Her eyes wandered around the bare 
cell which she had hardly noticed before. She 
had been too tired after the long train journey. 
The short sleep had refreshed her and now she i 
felt a little better. So this was jail—the place 
that had been frequented so often by her loved 
ones as well as thousands of others both youn£ 
and old. Now at last it was her proud privilege 
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to serve her country and to court arrest. She 

j 

would have liked a hot cup of tea but none was 
to be had in the jail. 

She had heard that jail was a quiet place, 
but this particular one seemed to specialise in 
noises of all descriptions. At some distance the 
convicts could be heard chattering away or quar¬ 
relling amongst themselves while the wardresses 
hurled abuses at them—abuses such as Mataji 
had not heard throughout the sixty odd years of 
her sheltered life. 


At long last the matron came in with the 
evening meal of rice, dal, and a mixture of non¬ 
descript vegetables, all floating around in an 
ancient aluminium dish. One look at it and the 
old lady felt sick, so she refused it and asked if 
it were possible to have just one cup of tea. The 
Matron, who was rather su bdu ed for once by the 
presence of such a well known person, promised 
to send the tea at once, which she did. It some¬ 
what revived Mataji, and she lay back in bed and 
let her thoughts wander. 


For months she had led a lonely existence 
at home. All her dear ones were in different pri¬ 
sons. Some she had seen ; others were not allow¬ 
ed interviews. Every hour in the big house had 
been torture without them, and she hated every 
comfort and the good food she ate, while others 
had to eat the jail fare. - She had worked stren- 

rufu n0t u° 4 g , 1Ve hersclf timc to think of them, 
he days had been occupied with meetings, pro- 

BuTT and , t0l T S f tHe nei 8 hboi »nng villages. 
But the nights had been unbearably long and 
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lonely. With not a soul to talk to, the silence of 
the night had been most oppressive. She had 
heard that inside jails the silence of the dead pre¬ 
vailed, but it was hardly correct. The night was 
full of noises, some gentle and unexpected, others 
harsh and jarring. The broken oil lamp, trying 
its best to 'keep flickering in a corner, cast weird 
shadows upon the walls. But the cold biting wind 
made no sound at all as it blew unhampered 
through the cell, for there were not even trees in 

that yard. . 

The old lady curled up in bed, trying vainly 

to get a little warmer, but it was not possible. 
Lying on the narrow bed in her cell, experiencing 
jail for the first time, her thoughts went back to 
other days. Days of pomp and splendour, of 
luxury as few have known it, of travels in distant 
lands, of much happiness and the fulfilment ot 
many a hope and dream. And then-then came 
sudden changes to upset the habits of a hte-time. 
Change from wealth to comparative poverty, 
from luxury to every conceivable hardship, from 
complete security and happiness to tortured days 
of uncertainty and anxiety. From a compact 
little family to the scattering of each and every 
member of it and endless separations, i his was 
her life now, and the other seemed never to have 

been. , . r , 

Had all this suffering and sacrifice been 

worth it, she mused, or would she have preferred 

the former life ? She smiled to herself in the 

darkness. Of course it was worth it, and much 

more suffering if need be, for the cause so dear 
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to her heart. Today was the grandest, proudest 
day of her sixty odd years, when she shared the 
honours of going to prison for the sake of her 
country, not only with her family, but with thou¬ 
sands of others. Slowly, through utter weariness 
and in spite of the cold, her eyes closed and she 
fell asleep with a smile on her lips and great peace 
in her heart. 


V 


REKHA 

I T was dark in Rekha's cell, quite dark and 
cold, and she lay in a corner huddled up and 
dazed. The past few weeks had been a night¬ 
mare that she could not easily forget. She still 
heard the angry voices around her, people push¬ 
ing her about and pointing her out to one another 
as though she were some strange animal out of 
the zoo. It all seemed like an ugly dream, and 
her head ached and ached all the time. Even 
when she closed her eyes, hundreds of strange 
cruel faces kept coming before her, ruthless, jeer¬ 
ing faces, only too eager to condemn her. She 
let her mind wander back to the court room 
thronged with people of whom not one seemed 
friendly. A man in a black flowing gown asked 
her endless and very stupid questions. Sometimes 
when he spoke in bad Hindustani she even wanted 
to laugh at him for he was an Indian and it seem¬ 
ed strange that he should not be able to speak 
correctly in his own language. But she remem¬ 
bered being told that many Indians who crossed 
the seas and went to the land of the white man 
forgot their own manners, customs and language 
in trying to ape the foreigner. How stupid they 
were, she thought. The only kind-looking person 
in the court room was the old judge. Rekha was 
not afraid of him for he seemed kind and under- 
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standing. Once when one ol the policemen tried 
to push her forward, the judge sternly called him 
to order. 

How her head ached even now trying to 
remember the numerous questions that had been 
put to her—such foolish questions too ! “ Did 
you or did you not murder your child ?. . .Why 
did vou wish to kill your own child ?. . Do you 
not know how horrible a crime you have com¬ 
mitted?... Do you realise that you can be 
hanged for this, you unnatural woman ? ". . . and 
so many other such questions none of which Rckha 
could even reply to, she was so coni used. When 
the questions were repeated again and again, she 
murmured to herself : “ My child, my little son, 
I did not kill him. I loved him more than life 


itself. But he was starving, my little Babu, so 1 
asked God to take away my little one and keep 
him safe till 1 could join him. I did not kill him; 
God just took him away, that is all." But the 
charge against Rekha was wilful murder. 

Worn out with fatigue and sorrow and bare¬ 
ly conscious of her surroundings, Rekha’s wander¬ 
ing mind went back to the days when she was 
young—the belle of the village, whom every 
young man wanted to make his bride. It was 
Sadhu, the handsome son ot the headman of the 
village, whom her parents chose for her, and she 


was glad of their choice. Sadhu was tall, slim 
and as strong as his own oxen. His father had 


several fields and many cows, buffaloes and oxen. 
He was educated, too, as also was Rekha, for 
Rekha s father was a staunch and tireless worker 
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in the cause of literacy. Rekha was happy indeed 
that her parents had chosen Sadhu to be her 
husband. 

They had been married during Basant, and 
everyone said it was the grandest wedding their 
village had ever seen. Sadhu’s old parents were 
very pleased with Rekha, for she was a model 
daughter-in-law, and they learnt to love her dear¬ 
ly. Sadhu, unlike other young men of the village, 
spent his evenings at home with his wife instead 
of gossiping or playing cards with other youths. 
Now and then Sadhu would go to the neighbour¬ 
ing village to sell grain, and he would always re¬ 
turn with some little gift for Rekha. Life was 
ideally happy and every day Rekha went to the 
temple to thank the gods for being so kind to 

her. , 

The days passed quickly, and one day a 

little girl was born to Rekha, a fat, healthy infant 
who was the image of her lovely motherland lde 
seemed perfect. A year later another little girl 
was born and, though Rekha wished it had been 
a son, she soon got over her disappointment and 
loved the new arrival. Some months later Sadhu s 
father died after a short illness. They had 
hardly got over their grief when quite suddenly 
the old mother died too, and Sadhu and Rekha 

were left alone with their children. 

Years passed in happiness and comfort, for 
Sadhu was very well off. Once again Rekha was 
expecting a child, and she prayed hard that it 
would be a son this time. In due course her prayer 
was granted and a lovely boy was born who was 
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the joy not only of his parents, but of all who saw 
him. Each day he seemed to grow bigger and 
bonnier, and was always smiling and gurgling as 
though completely satisfied with life. 

One day strange people came to the village. 
They looked gaunt and haggard and very famish¬ 
ed, and just staggered along, hardly able to walk. 
The villagers clustered around them and question¬ 
ed them. In voices that were weak with hunger,, 
they told their story. Famine had come upon 
them, famine and disease, and hundreds had died 
and were dying daily. They had heard that this 
village was prosperous, so they had come to it to 
beg for food and shelter. Both were gladly given. 
For some time nothing happened ; then, as though 
the strangers had brought i 1-fortune in their wake, 
a famine began in Rekha’s village also. The rains 
were late and not sufficient. The scorching heat 
seemed to burn the very roots of all the grain 
and rice. Day by day food became more and more 
scarce, and the villagers began to look thin 
and emaciated. They saved whatever they 
could for their children, but in spite of it the 
children grew thinner and thinner. After some 
time a few. villagers fell ill mysteriously and died, 
and no one knew what had caused their death, 
for such sudden deaths had never occurred before. 

With a growing fear in her heart, Rekha 
tried to keep her children away from the other 
village children so that they might not catch this 
new disease that killed people off before they 
could do anything about it. She would not stint 
them food, though she and her husband hardly 
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ate anything at all and had become weak. But 
their small stocks could not last for ever. The 
once prosperous fields were now parched and dry, « 
yielding nothing from their once fertile soil. 

The dreaded dav came at last when the 
eldest of Rekha’s and Sadhu’s children died sud¬ 
denly of a disease the village medicine man could 
not diagnose ; and ten days later the second child 
developed the same symptoms and passed away 
almost before her parents were aware that she 
was ill. Stricken with grief and almost demented, 
Rekha clung to her little son Babu and would not 
let him out of her sight. Day and night she 
watched over him, praying desperately to the 
gods to spare him, to take her if they wanted, 
but to spare her tiny son. But the gods were too 
far away or too busy to hear Rekha’s prayer. 
Each day Babu grew thinner and thinner. His 
once chubby and rosy cheeks were thin and drawn. 
Instead of laughing and gurgling content¬ 
edly as he used to, he wailed all the time, hungry 
anti weak. Every time Rekha saw his little lips 
move asking for something to eat, it was as 
though a knife entered her heart. There was 
hardly any food left in the house, perhaps enough 
for a couple of days, and none could be had from 
the village. Rekha tried to think in a dazed way 
of some means of getting food, but she could not. 
She realised that she could do nothing to save 
her baby from what seemed inevitable a painful 
and lingering death from starvation. For count¬ 
less nights she had been lying awake trying to 
find some way to save the life of her child. But 
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she could think of nothing. 

Her head ached till she thought it would 

hurst ; then, suddenly, an idea Hashed through 
her mind. It terrified her, and yet it seemed the 
only way to save Babu from suttcring. She was 
no longer da/.ed ; everything seemed quite clear ; 
hut no, she would not, could not, do it. She look¬ 
ed towards Babu King beside her, so emaciated 
and almost lifeless. Every now and then he 
whimpered with hunger and discomlort. All his 
ribs could be counted for the llesh seemed to have 
melted away. Hot tears smarted kckha's eyes, 
and without being fully conscious of what she was 
doing, she picked up Babu in her own thin arms 
and held him closer, closer and vet closer. Weak¬ 
ly he struggled, gasping tor breath, but his I rail 
little body had little power to resist. He gave a 
wail and then was quiet. But Kekha would not 
let him go. She held on to his limp body in a 
vice-like grip. Suddenly she felt cold. She tried 
to loosen her arms, but they seemed to stick to- 
gether. At last her arms unclasped themselves, 
and she lay Babu down on the mat. Then, ex¬ 
hausted by the strain of the past few minutes, 
she sank down beside him and fell asleep with her 
arm round her little son. 

How long Rekha slept she knew not, but 
when Sadhu woke her up she was still dazed. She 
looked around and saw many people in their small 
hut. Sadhu was weeping and others were talking 
all at once. Some pointed to her, some to her 
child. Why ? she wondered. Bewildered, she 
tried to remember what had happened. Why 
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were all these people chattering away and point¬ 
ing to her ? What business had they in her hut ? 
Why was Sadhu silently weeping ? Why ? Sud¬ 
denly, in terror, she looked down at Babu, and 
remembered. But it was a nasty dream. She had 

w 

wanted to kill him to save him from a lingering 
death, but she had not done it. She had embraced ' 
him, that was all, and yet something must be 
wrong. She looked at the still form beside her, 
and touched the little face. It was icy-cold, and 
terror struck at Rekha’s heart. Still dazed she 
looked around, wildly hoping that someone would 
reassure her against the fear that was clutching 
at her heart. But no one did. With a scream 
she clasped Babu in her arms, but just then a 
whisper went round of “the police”, and people 
made way for them. They came up to Rekha 
and, rudely snatching her child from her, told 
her to get up. She was too dazed to understand 
so she did not move. “ Get up, you murderess,” 
a*policeman said, and brutally hit her. But Rekha 
heard nothing and felt\ nothing. It was Sadhu 
who came and gently helped 1 ^iei^ to.stknd up. It 
was Sadhu who walked with her to^fhe p'rTson ' 
van, his shoulders shaking \yith silent sobs. It ' 
was Sadhu who bent his head in mute farewell, 
then turned and walked away. ’ * , 

The cell was cold and dark, and Rekha 
suddenly afraid. She wanted Sadhu her lover, 
her gentle, loving husband and comrade. 
“Sadhu !”, she cried aloud, “Sadhu ! take me 

home.” 

“ Shut up, you vile woman,” shouted the 
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wardress who kept guard over Rekha. ‘ Shut up 
or I shall make you shut up." But Rekha wa> 
not even aware oi her. For months she had been 
in prison, knocked about from place to place, 
beaten by wardresses, and jostled around by he 1 
fellow prisoners. She did not care what they did 
to her. She only wanted Sadhu, and she kept call¬ 
ing for him. Down came the wardress s stick on 
her head, once, twice, thrice. It hurt the first 
few times but, as the blows rained down upon her, 
Rekha lost consciousness and felt no pain. Once 
again she was in her home with Sadhu and her 
children. How did she get out of prison ? she 
wondered. Had it all been a bad dream ? But 
she was happy now, and all would be well again. 

Early next morning Rekha was found dead 
in her cell. 
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D URG1 was a tall, strapping girl of nine¬ 
teen. She had clean, sturdy limbs and 
walked with infinite grace and dignity. 
She was by no means pretty, but there was some¬ 
thing fascinating about her that attracted one 
instantly. She had very bright eyes that were 
full of milih and gave one the impression that 

she was laughing at the whole world. 

Durgi was the most popular convict in the 

juvenile jail. She was never bad-tempered or 
sullen- She always laughed and joked and kept 
humming snatches of songs that she had picked 
up here and there. No amount of hard labour 
on the hottest day seemed to depress her or curb 
her spirits. Even the bad-tempered wardresses 
who hurled abuses at all and sundry gave up 
abusing Durgi because she completely ignored 
their temper and their insults. Only the Matron 
did not like her. She resented Durgi s gaiety 
and her ability to smile in spite of the hard Ja 
life She resented not being able to find fault 
with her often enough. What enraged her most 
was the fact that Durgi would take any old rag 
and wrap it round herself, or stick a dried lea 
or a flower in her matted ham, and look almost 

beautiful. 
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Durgi was not as innocent as she looked. 
Though only nineteen, she had been in jail three 
years for having poisoned her husband. It had 
been a coldly calculated act which Durgi did not 
seem to regret. The only thing that used to up¬ 
set her at times was the taunt from a new pri¬ 
soner or a convict wardress that she was only m 
for poisoning and not murder ! In the social 
scale of jail life, a murderess has the first place, 
for her act is usually one of anger and is done on 
the spur of the moment._ Then come the othei 
types. A poisoner is considered as someone 
vicious and mean, for she has had to plan lor 
days, weeks or months ahead to do the deed de¬ 
liberately. 

It was hard to believe that Durgi was a 
criminal. She was so gentle and affectionate, 
always eager to help others with their work, and 
never angry or disgruntled. She did not seem 
to mind jail life, and resigned hersell to it with¬ 
out a murmur. Nor did she ever heed the 
Matron’s long lectures on the sinfulness of her 
crime. Exasperated by this, the Matron tried to 
find the most difficult tasks for Durgi to do, in 
order to crush some of the gaiety and jote dc 
vivre that seemed to be bubbling up in her from 
inexhaustible sources. But it was all of no avail. 

Except on parade days, when Durgi clad 
herself like the other prisoners in the coarse pri¬ 
son skirt, blouse and dupatta, she usually went 
about her work wearing only a blouse and a rather 
brief pair of drawers. Times out of number, the 
Matron had punished her for this, because, though 
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the women were allowed to be thus clad during 
the very hot summer days, they were not sup¬ 
posed to roam around all the time in such a cos¬ 
tume. Several times a week men convicts came 
to the women’s jail to repair something or other, 
and though the girls were locked up before the 
men were allowed to enter the yard, they were 
supposed to be fully dressed lest a wandering eye 
might spot them. In spite of these rules Durgi 
had twice wormed her way to the iron door, clad 
as was her custom, to gaze at the men who work¬ 
ed at some distance. The Matron had caught 
her and given her a severe thrashing which Durgi 
had taken without a murmur. 

One day an order was given that the convicts 
were to wash their dishes and finish their work 
by 11 a.m. and be locked up in their respective 
barracks. A group of men convicts was coming 
to work in the yard, and no females were to be 
visible. To the older women this meant just a 
little extra work and they grumbled as usual. 
The younger ones showed their excitement by 
giggling and talking in whispers amongst them¬ 
selves. It was always a red letter day when men 
came into the yard, even though the girls could 
not exchange a single word with them. 

“ Durgi,” said Radhi, another very young 
convict of fourteen, “ I hear a new man is coming 
with the gang today. He is a tailor and very 
handsome, so Zinatmai (the wardress) was 
saying the other day. He is very tall and 
has a strong body and fine limbs. A few days 
ago, when one of the warders gave him a slight 
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push, he just picked him up and threw him down 
as though he were a child. He got solitary con- 
iinement for a week and is coming out for the 
first time today. Are you not eager to see him, 
Durgi ? 1 am very excited." 

“ Oh ! do shut up, Radhi," said Durgi. " 1 
am not interested in any man, and you should not 
he either. See where they land us the brutes. 

[ hate them all. Once long ago, I liked a boy. 
He was fourteen and 1 was twelve, and we had 
grown up together. We vowed to marry each 
other, but his father left our village to take up 
work elsewhere and Ramu went too. He was 
very good-looking and also strong. He must be 
grand to look at now. I am sure no other man 
can be like my Ramu and it is only Ramu 1 want." 
Durgi’s eyes were dreamy and had a far away 
look in them, but her little friend was full ol 
curiosity to hear more. 

“ Durgi", she whispered, so that others 
nearby might not hear her, "why have you never 
spoken of this before ? Was it for Ramu that 
you poisoned your husband ?" 

" No, you silly, of course not," said Durgi. 
1 refused to get married because I wanted to wait 
for Ramu to come back, for I was sure he would, 
but my parents would not listen to me. Twice 
I ran away and hid on my wedding day and each 
time my father, although he loved me dearly, 
thrashed me. The third time 1 was kept locked 
up and was married off. My husband was a thin, 
miserable looking man, young but always sick, and 
an awful brute. I used to be quite frightened of 
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him, for he thought of the cruellest things to do 
to me. He used my body as a plaything and when 
1 begged him to give me respite and to let me re¬ 
turn to my mother for a short while, he laughed 
and was more brutal than ever. 1 stood it for 
two years, and day by day he treated me worse 
and taunted me for not bearing a child. One day, 
when he had been exceptionally brutal, I swore 
to kill him. I collected some drugs little by little, 
and each day 1 took some and mixed it with his 
food. It did not seem to have any effect, so one 
day I took a large dose and mixed it with his 
dinner. An hour latter he was writhing in agony 
and before the Vaidya arrived, he was dead. His 
mother immediately suspected me and handed me 
over to the police. The body was examined and 
poison was discovered, so here I am.” 

The two girls had been so intent on talking 
that they alone remained outside their barracks, 
whilst the others had been herded in. “You there, 
you contemptible daughters of kafirs, how long 
do you think I am going to wait on you till you 
decide to enter your palatial abode ? Get in, you 
scum of the earth, before I use my whip on you,” 
shouted a wardress. 

Ignoring the language and the threats, Durgi 
made her way slowly towards the barracks, while 
Radhi scampered in, half fearing that the ward¬ 
ress’s whip would descend upon her. Doors 
banged and chains rattled as half a dozen cells 
and several barracks were locked up and all was 
silent as the grave. No one was allowed to talk 
while the men were in that yard. 
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The huge iron gate creaked as it opened to 
allow the dozen or more convicts to hie through 
in single line. They carried tools and were all 
in irons and letters which clanged all the more 
harshly because of the stillness which had sudden¬ 
ly come upon the place that, but a few minutes 
before, had been alive with chatter. All the wo¬ 
men had to sit with their backs to the yard so 
that not even a glimpse of their faces could be 
caught by the men. But no amount of threats 
prevented the younger girls taking a peep even 
now and then at the convicts if they could do so 
without letting the wardresses catch them. Some¬ 
times, if the wardress was decent, she ignored 
them ; sometimes, as a bribe, she made the girls 
do her work for her, which they willingly did. 
Most of the well-known robbers, thieves, mur¬ 
derers and so on were known by name to all the 
women in the female jail, and all sorts ot heroic 
stories were woven around these men. 

Radhi and Durgi sat together, the former 
trying hard to take a peep outside, and the latter, 
quite unconcerned, trying to knit a scarf the 
Matron had given her to work on. “ Durgi," 
whispered Radhi, “ Ahmad is there. You know, 
lie is the fellow who killed live of his wives before 
he was found out. What a man ! Shukru the 
tailor is also there, and Ganesh the carpenter, 
who was unjustly sentenced. And there is Maha- 
deo who killed his wife's lover, chopped oft her 
nose, and then gave himself up. What a fool 
he must have been. He could easily have got 
away and there is....O Durgi, the new man ! 
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He is even more wonderful than they said he was. 
Look quick betore he turns round.” 

In spite of herself Durgi’s curiosity got the 
better of her and she glanced back. Some of the 
men had come very near the barracks to throw 
gravel there, and Durgi found herself looking 
straight into the eyes of a very handsome young 
man with something vaguely familiar about his 
face. He did not move nor take his eyes off her 
tor what seemed an eternity but was in reality 


just a few seconds. Durgi, too, seemed hypnotised 
by his glance. Her pulse seemed to quicken and 
her heart thumped as she had never known it to 
do before. “ Why ? ” she asked herself. “ What 
on earth is happening to me ?” Just then she 
saw the stranger take a step forward and gasp : 
“ Durgi, my Durgi, have I found you at last ? 
Oh ! why are you here ? But I am glad I came 
to prison ; else I would never have met you. 
Durgi, speak to me. 1 am Ramu ; do you not 

know me ? I. 

44 Get back, you bastard,” snarled the ward¬ 
ress who prowled around and had just come across 
this scene. “ Get back or I shall report you to 
the Matron and you will get the punish¬ 
ment you deserve. Hey you, warder, what in the 
name of all 1 that is unholy are you doing, allowing 
your prisoners to talk to my girls. I shall report 
you, my fine man. Take this fellow away quick. 
The warder ran up and slashed a whip across 
the face of the prisoner, but Ramu seemed un¬ 
aware of the hurt, or of the blood that trickled 
down his forehead. 
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Dazed and stunned, Durgi stood motionless. 
The wardresses inside the barrack held on 
to her, trying to drag her back, but she stood her 
ground. How could this happen ? Was she 
dreaming or was it true ? But of course it was 
Ramu, and she must speak to him before they 
took him away. “ Ramu !” she screamed. “ It 

is I, your Durgi. I shall always wait for.” 

But the sentence was never finished, because Durgi 
was dragged back amidst blows rained upon her 
by the wardresses. Cursing and swearing, they 
belaboured her and flung the sobbing girl into a 
corner. They little knew that Durgi’s tears were 
not of pain, tor she hardly seemed to be aware 
of that. She was sobbing for joy at having at 
last found Ramu, and no amount of beating could 
make her feel unhappy or sad. 

After that stern measures were taken by the 
jail authorities to prevent the girls being any¬ 
where near the convict workers when they went 
to the female prison. In spite of this and the soli¬ 
tary confinement given to Durgi for a week, she 
got news of Ramu again very soon. Because she 
was a general favourite and always willing to help 
others, t lie re were many only too eager to help 
Vuvg\ One day a wardress brought her a tiny 

nofe f rom R amu which the warder friend of the 
wardress had given her. In it Ramu said that he 

hTTT °T T a >’ ear a " d that he would 

for h T™ f ° re Dui 'S i ' would wait 

s T, a " d '"terview her during the years she 
Still had to spend ms.de. The note gave Durgi 
hope and courage again. And instead of going 
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about her work like an automaton, hardly aware 

of what she did, she became alive. Her smile 

returned, and little by little she started singing 

again. The whole female jail heaved a sigh of 

rc li e f—for Durgi’s sorrow had been shared by 

them all ; and now that she was happy and gay, 

the jail was more bearable. 

A year went by all too quickly for Durgi. 

lust to know that she and Ramu were under the 

‘same roof was enough to keep her spirits up. 

During this period, she had managed, with the 

help of a wardress to have two brief talks with 

Ramu and had exchanged half a do/.en notes with 

him Now the time had come for Ramu to be 

released, but Durgi was not too ^PPy. H^ 
implicit faith in Ramu made her believe hat he 
would wait for her no matter how long it might 
be Ramu left the jail and for some time even 
Durgi’s optimism was at an ebb ; but she quickly 

readjusted herself and refused to be de P^ e . 
The years dragged by very slowly and Ding 

lived only for the day of her release. At last when 
it dawned, she was afraid to leave the prisonitha 
had been her home for these many years. Here 
at least, in her narrow world, she knew everyone, 
knew how they felt towards her and life in general. 
Thev had a code which bound them together 
through thick and thin. But in the great big 
Duniya outside how would people treat her ? 
Would they forget her past and accept her . 
Or would her sins follow her wherever she 
went ? Not that she regretted, even now, 
having killed her husband, nor did she consider 
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it sinful, but others would. Ami Ramu ? Would 
he be outside the main gate to meet her, or would 
he forget and leave her to make her own way in 
a friendless world ? All these thoughts came 


crowding in upon her and her fear and anxiety 
increased. The Matron arrived bustling as usual 
and told her to pick up her few miserable gar¬ 
ments and accompany her to the office to get her 
release papers. With tears in her eyes, Durgi 
bade farewell to all her friends, ami many a con¬ 
vict wept openly to see her go. 

The great gate of the female jail opened for 
the last time to let Durgi out. With her head 
bowed down and with fear in her heart, she fol¬ 
lowed the Matron, not daring to look back, lest 
the temptation to run back within those walls 


that had shielded her should prove too strong. 
“Oh ! Ram," she prayed, "do not let the Duniya 
be as bad and cruel as they say it is. Do not let 
people hate me, and let my Ramu not desert me." 

They approached the gates of the main jail, 
but Durgi was so nervous she would not even 
look around. She already felt utterly lost and 
lonely and she felt sure Ramu had not come. 

Look where you are going, girl," shouted a 
warder as she tripped across a basket lying in her 
path. Durg. started, and looked up with her old 
defiant spirit to answer back when, at a distance 
under a tree, she saw Ramu waiting with an Ekka 
to take her away. A dazzling smile lit up Durgi’s 
ace as she followed the Matron. Everythin* 
uas a.nght now. At last she was going to live 
as she had dreamed of doing all these long years. 
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A few minutes later, still smiling but now with her 
head held proudly erect, she walked out of the 
jail towards Ramu who was walking towards her. 


J 


* SHERBATI 

I N a small village near Amritsar there lived a 
farmer named Abdul. He was prosperous and 
content with his lot. He had a good, hard¬ 
working wife and four young sons of whom he 
was very proud, lor there were none like them in 
looks and bearing or in their capacity to work. Yet 
there was one secret sorrow that Abdul and his 
wife nursed. They had no daughter. For gene¬ 
rations Abdul’s family had had only sons, and his 
s own craving for a daughter was very great. But 

• the Almighty seemed to have turned a deaf ear 

to all their prayers and supplications and year 
after year passed by, but no daughter was born 
to Abdul and his wife Fatima. 

Both Abdul’s and Fatima’s family had been 
recent Rajput converts to Islam, and both of them 
looked typical Rajputs, fair, tall and fearless. 
They had everything in life that they wanted, for 
their needs were few and simple. Only one wish 
remained unfulfilled, to have a daughter. 

One hot summer evening, as Fatima sat 
dejected outside her hut awaiting the return of 
* her husband and sons from the fields, her thoughts 
pandered as usual to the little unborn daughter, 
ohc was growing older every year and soon it 
wouH not be possible for her to have a child. 
Why did God not grant her this one wish ? If 
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only He would, she would do anything that He 
asked of her. And so she sat musing alone when 
suddenly a gypsy woman appeared round the 
corner. She came slowly towards Fatima, who 
asked her what she wanted, adding that she did 
not like gypsies and would give her nothing. 

“ But I do not want anything, my dear,” 
said the gypsy. “ I am here to help you if you 
will let me do so.” 

“ Help ?” said Fatima, “ What help can an 
old woman like you give me ? Go away and do 
not disturb me.” 


“ Is there nothing you want ?” asked the 
gypsy woman—“ nothing that you crave for night 

and day ?” - 

Fatima looked up at her and hesitatingly 
said : “ Yes, there is something I want—a daugh¬ 
ter but how can you help to get me one when God 


himself refuses to grant my request ?” 

The gypsy smiled. “ My child,” she said, 
“ you are right. I cannot grant what God is not 
willing to give you, but I can help you by reading 
your future, and that may save you much heart¬ 
ache and disappointment. I can see from your 
face that your long-wished-for desire will at last 
be granted and within a year a daughter will be 
born to you. She will be lovelier than the loveliest 
girl in the village and will bring you and your 
husband much joy for several years to come. But, 
later on, she will bring you sorrow and disgrace. 
Do you still want her or will you he content with 
your four strong sons ? ” 

Whilst the gypsy spoke, Fatima listened spell- 
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bound, hardly daring to breathe. \\ her. she 
finished, Fatima seemed not to have hcaid hei 
question and merely ga/.cd into the distance and 
repeated in an almost inaudible voice : “A daugh¬ 
ter. I shall have my own daughter and she will 
be the loveliest girl in the village. My daughter, 
my very own daughter.” 1 he gypsy watched her, 
but as Fatima seemed to be unaware oT her pre¬ 
sence she turned and walked slowly away and soon 
disappeared from sight. Fatima sat rapt in 
thought, day-dreaming of her unborn daughter, 
when the sound of footsteps awakened her 
from her trance. She looked up expecting the 
gypsy, but saw only her husband and sons coming 
towards her. Jumping up, she ran hither and 
thither searching for the gypsy, but could not find 
her. Abdul and her sons wondered what had 


happened and asked what she was searching for. 
“ The gypsy,” said Fatima, “ where is my gypsy ? 
Do not gape like fools, find the gypsy. She said 
I would have a daughter—a lovely daughter and 
she said something else too which I paid no at¬ 
tention to—something about sorrow and despair. 
Oh ! find the gypsy so that I may learn what she 
meant.” But, though they looked high and low, 
the gypsy woman could not be found. 

Fatima lived in a state of tension awaiting 
the arrival of her daughter. It never once occurr¬ 


ed to her that the gypsy's prophesy might be in¬ 


correct. After some months had passed and when 
Fatima was on the verge of losing all hope, she 
discovered that she was pregnant* Her joy knew 
no bounds and she seemed to infect all those 
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around her by her own happiness. In due course 
a baby was born and it was a girl. The whole 
village shared in Abdul’s and Fatima’s happiness, 
for these two were very popular amongst their 
own people. Though Abdul did not like the name 
very much, he allowed Fatima to name their 
daughter Sherbati, as she seemed to have set her 
heart on it. 

As the days and months rolled by Sherbati 
grew fast, and soon the plump little baby had 
grown into a bonny child and was the ;y2pje o_f. 
her p arents’ eyes\ , She prattled away all day and 
was always happy and smiling, and seldom 
naughty. Besides her parents and brothers, the 
whole village adored Sherbati, and spoilt her by 
giving her sweetmeats, toys and pretty clothes on 
every festive occasion. 

m 

And so Sherbati grew up the darling of the 
entire village and the pride of her own family r 
and strangely enough she remained unspoilt. 
From a pretty vivacious child she grew up into 
a lovely girl with laughing eyes and charming man¬ 
ners. She was a dutiful daughter to her parents 
and always obedient to them. She was a friend 
and comrade to her brothers, who worshipped 
the ground she walked on, and to their wives, who 
loved the gay Sherbati like a sister. 

When Sherbati reached the age of fourteen 
and her parents did not seem to be on the look 
out for a husband for her, the villagers thought 
it high time to warn them. It was a disgrace to 
the entire village and community that a girl of 
fourteen summers was still unbetrothed. There 
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were quite a lew lads in their own village who 
were eager to have Sherbati as their bride, liven 
the neighbouring youths had heard of her and 
would fain have offered all they possessed in ex¬ 
change for Sherbati. Yet neither Abdul nor 
Fatima seemed to be in a hurry to betrothj ier and 
turned a deaf ear to any proposals. Sherbati her¬ 
self was quite happy and showed no inclination, 
like other girls of her age, to enter the bonds of 
jrn^xnxnon^. She had many a beau and flirted 
with them now and then, specially when she went 
to the village well every morning and evening to 
fill water along with other girls. But it never 
occurred to her to choose any one of them as a 
husband. The old men and women of the village 
shook their heads and prophesied disaster if the 
youthful Sherbati were allowed to remain un¬ 
married. Yet her parents did not heed them, for 

r !° t ^ car t ^ lc '^ ca parting from this 
child in their old age. 


f A *«• PM.ed and one day, on his return 
from the fields, Abdul was suddenly taken ill. He 
had a very high temperature, and within twenty- 
four hours he was unconscious. The village 

the c°u r st° di -l gn ° Se thc s -kncss but, as was 

the custom he attributed it to unseen powers and 
onfessed he could do nothing to help or cure 

of’Abdi'd' =n J aml Y , 0Ver ( ed aroilncI the si <* bed 
ot Abdul—his aged wife, his four sons and 

daughters-in-law, and Sherbati—hoping and prav- 

Butalth he re S ain consciousness and live. 

But akhough Abdul was a sturdy man. it was not 

to be, and two days later Abdul breathed his last 
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The entire village was grieved and sorrowed 
with Abdul's family, lor he had been a much loved 
and respected man. The villagers’ kindness and 
affection helped to a very great extent to lessen 
the blow for Fatima and her sons, but Sherbati 
remained inconsolable. She had loved her father 
dearly with an almost worshipping love and had 

never visualise d_a world in which her father did 

not exist. Suddenly he had been taken away; she 
was never to hear his voice calling her or gently 
reproving her for a careless word or deed. The 
world seemed to have become dark and gloomy, 
and Sherbati’s eyes lost their sparkle. She sat all 
day gazing into space, not bothering to help her 
old mother in the house work or assist her sisters- 
in-law. Her brothers tried to persuade her to go 
out and meet some of the girls of her own age, 
but Sherbati refused. 

And so the days dragged on and the once 
cheerful home of Sherbati seemed over-clouded 
by sorrow. But time heals all griefs and Sherbati 
was full of life and the urge to recapture the 
happiness that had momentarily fled was great. 
Gradually she started going out with her girl 
friends to pick flowers, to fetch water at the vil¬ 
lage well, and to chatter and gossip with young 

people of her own age. 

One evening she found herself alone at the 

well for it was late and the others seemed to have 
gone home. She filled her pitcher and sat on a 

large stone, wondering what the 

store for her. For some time now sTeTnev hci 

motTuTTliiTr^beeii on the look out for a husband 
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for her ; she would soon have to get married. 
Yet the idea did not appeal to her as it did to other 
girls of the village, nor did she ever join them in 
their chatter about their betrothals and their la- 
ture husbands. She liked many ot the village lads 
but she did not want to marry any of them. Saleem 
was her favourite. lie was tall and good looking, 
the only son of the village headman. lie was 
always witty and gay and eager to please, but lie 
was a bit arrogant too, and that Shcrbati did not 
like. Then there was Ali—quiet and hardwork¬ 
ing, whose devotion to her was the talk of the 
village. There were many others but not one did 
Sherbati look forward to as a husband. 

So deep in thought was she that she did not 
hear the approaching footsteps until a voice gently 
asked : “ Could you tell me if this is the village 
of Gokulpjjra ? It is dark and I seem to have 
lost my way.” 

Sherbati was startled. She looked up at the 
stranger and saw a handsome young man with 
very broad, bare shoulders—a fine frank face with 
big, gentle, broWn eyes gazing down at her. For 
some unaccountable reason she felt herself blush¬ 
ing and, getting up, she said in a hesitating voice : 
“ Yes, this is the village of Gokulpura. Whose 
house do you wish to go to ? If you tell me, I 

may be able to guide you there, as I belong to the 
village.” 

I am the nephew of the village priest 
Gancshlal and it is his house I want to go to.” 

Smiling, Sherbati answered : ” I know 

Ganeshdada’s house very well, and will take you 
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to it. 1 love him dearly, tor he has been very 
kind to me always and was a great friend of my 
father’s.” « 

“ Was ? ” asked the stranger. “Is he dead 
or something ? ” 

“ No, he is not dead, but my father is,” 
answered Sherbati with a sad distant look. Then 
she quickly recovered and, suppressing a sigh, 
said : “ Come along, you must be weary. I had 
better take you to Ganeshdada s house. 

Sherbati, having taken the stranger to his 
uncle’s house, returned home deep in thought, but 
this time all her thoughts were centred round the 
stranger whom Ganeshlal had addressed as Anand. 

Anand stayed on in Sherbati’s village and it 
so happened that whenever Sherbati went to the 
well to fetch water Anand also passed that way. 
At iirst he merely greeted her and passed on; then, 
gradually, he began to linger and make conversa¬ 
tion. Sherbati began to look forward to these 
meetings and, for the iirst time since the death or 
her father, she resumed a normal life, busying 
herself with housework and humming songs the 

whole day. . . 

Her mother and brothers noticed the change 

and were glad of it, until one day the village 
gossip came to inform them of Sherbati’s daily 
meetings with Anand near the village well. I he 
brothers laughed at this, but the mother got 
thoroughly alarmed. She immediately consulted 
some of the elders of the village and asked them 
to help her find a husband for her daughter. 
Unknown to Sherbati and Anand, the former s 
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fate was being decided. Ail too soon a husband 
was found,—a well-to-do business man from 
Amritsar who was a widower with three children. 
He was forty years old but looked nearly sixty. 
The village elders advised Sherbati’s mother to 
accept him as a son-in-law, for he was rich and 
prosperous, and Sherbati would live a life of ease 
and comfort with him. That he was much older 
than her and almost the wreck of a human being 
did not matter. 

Sherbati’s mother consulted her sons. They 
did not like the idea at all but realized that, as 
Sherbati was a little older than most girls were 
at the time of their marriage, it would be difficult 
to get a younger man ; and even then if that were 
possible, he would hardly be as well off as the old 
merchant from Amritsar. So they agreed to the 
betrothal and the wedding day was fixed. But 
Sherbati knew nothing about it. That evening 
when Sherbati returned home flushed and happy 
after her rendezvous with Anand, her mother 
called her aside and gently inform d her that her 
marriage had been fixed and would be held in a 
month’s time at the beginning ol spring. Sher¬ 
bati’s face paled. Her heart beat so fast that it 

seemed it would burst. Her whole body was a 
tremble. 

Alarmed, her mother asked : “ What is it 
my child ? You must not be so frightened of 
marriage. You cannot remain unwed all your life. 
Most girls of your age are already mothers. Com¬ 
pose yourself and help me to prepare for vour 
wedding.” 
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“ Mother,” said Sherbati in a low voice, “ do 
not marry me to this man. I do not want to 
marry—please, mother mine—do not force me, 

for 1 can never be happy.” 

“ What nonsense is this, Sherbati ? How 

dare you talk like this ? Have you no modest)', 
child ? I always told your father that he spoiled 
you and gave you too much freedom. This is the 
result.” Then, as though light had suddenly 
dawned on her, the mother gasped, and taking 
Sherbati by the shoulders, she shook her and in a 
hoarse whisper said : “ Don't tell me, Sherbati, 
that what the village gossip told me was true- 
that you and the Hindu boy, Ganeshlal s nephew, 

i > 

re_ 

“ No, no mother, we have done no wrong, 

but 1 cannot marry another. 1 cannot help o\ing 

Anand. Forgive me, mother.” 

“ But, mv child, what are you saying t xou 

are a Muslim—he a Hindu. How can you ever 
hope to marry him ? It just cannot be- Our 
village elders would not permit.t. G»neshW 
Babu would himself oppose it borget him, my 
child, for he is not for you, and now that you are 

betrothed do not ever see him again. 

Unahle to control her sobs, Sherbati ran out 

of the house without replying to her mother. But 
her mother, being very alarmed, went at once t 
Ganesh Babu’s house to talk the matter over with 
him. Ganesh Babu and Sherbati’s father had been 
like brothers, and their religion had never_ inter¬ 
fered with their affection and friendship for one 

another. 
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When Gancsh Balm had heard Fatima's 
story, he sat silent with his head bowed down. 
Fatima thought it was through shame, but it was 
only deep grief. 

“ Sister," said Gancsh Babu, “ both Sherbati 
and Anand are line young people, and were it 
possible for them to marry, nothing could be 
better, but alas ! our customs and traditions pre¬ 
vent it. What can we do about it ? 1 know both 

the children well, and I feel this will mean a great 
tragedy to them both, but 1 am powerless to pre¬ 
vent it. They cannot marry, so the only tiling to 
do is to send Anand away at once. Sherbati is 
still very young, and maybe she will soon forget 
him.” 

So it was decided. Without a word of fare¬ 
well, Anand was forced to leave the village the 
next evening much against his wish. 

Sherbati’s marriage preparations went on 
daily, and all the village women came to her house 
to help in getting her trousseau- ready. At last 
the wedding day dawned bright and beautiful, but 
in Sherbati’s heart there was no joy, no bright¬ 
ness. Dressed in her wedding fineries, she sat 
looking lifeless and dull, and the usual chatter and 
jokes of her friends failed to make her smile. 

The ceremony was over, and Fatima with a 
heavy heart bade farewell to her daughter and 
prayed desperately that God would be kind to her 
and make her happy. 

* * * 

The court room was full of unfamiliar and 
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stern faces as Sherbati walked towards the dock 
between the jail warders. In two years she had 
changed a great deal. The bright-eyed, plump, 
smiling girl who was the belle of her village was 
now a thin, hard-faced woman with a stubborn, 
devil-may-care look about her. She did not walk 
with bent head as most women prisoners do, as 
if frightened by the countless eyes upon them. 
Sherbati walked with her head held high, defiant 
and unafraid of her jailors, of the lawyers, or of 
the rest of the crowd. She stood in the dock wait¬ 
ing to be questioned. The charge brought against 
her was “ attempting to poison her husband three 
times and having failed.” Opposite her, slouch¬ 
ing and whimpering, sat the man who was her 
husband and whom she had tried so hard to kill. 
At some distance she could see her poor brothers 
standing with fear in their eyes for the late ol 
their little sister. Maybe it was good that her 
mother was not alive to witness this scene. 


The hubbub of the Court room was sudden¬ 
ly hushed as the judges entered and took their 
seats. The proceedings began. The prosecuting 

Counsel addressed Sherbati : 

“ Is this man your husband ?” said he. 

pointing to the old man. 

“ Yes,” came the reply. 

“ Did you try to poison him over and over 


again r 

“ Yes,” came the brief reply. 

“ Why did you wish to do so ? ’ 

“ Because he was cruel to me.” 

“ Did you not want to kill him because you 
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had a lover whom you wished to liv e with . J " 

“ No," said Sherbati. 

“ Will you please reply at length," said the 
lawyer. “ If you reply so curtly you will only in¬ 
crease your own punishment." But Sherbati re¬ 
mained sullen and silent. Then her own lawyer 
came forward and put questions to her. 

“ 1 do not wish to speak," said Sherbati. 

“ But you must," said the lawver. " You are 
on your trial and you will have to give replies. 
If you don't they will lorcc you to speak. fell 
them your story, Sherbati, as you told it to me." 

At first Sherbati remained silent ; then slow¬ 
ly she raised her head, and looking at her lawyer 
and ignoring the rest of the court, she started to 
tell her story in a low, hardly audible voice. 
" My mother forced me to marrv that man in 
spite ot my entreaties, and so 1 was married and 
went to Amritsar. From the first day, I discover¬ 
ed my husband was cruel and brutal, not only to¬ 
wards me, but towards his children and any one 
else who was in his power. At the slightest pro¬ 
vocation he would raise his hand and hit any one 
"’ho went contrary to his wishes. He would beat 
the children mercilessly. I also found out that 
he was diseased, and it made me shrink from his 
touch. This infuriated him. He used to abuse 
me and my youthfulness, and he took intense de¬ 
light in roughhandling me—beating me and 
leaving marks and bruises on my body. The more 
he ill-treated me the more aloof I tried to remain, 
hor two long years I suffered without complaining. 

One day he came from outside and said : 
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‘ Sherbati, I have brought a guest. He is the son 
of an old friend of mine, now dead. His father 
and I were like brothers, and I would like you to , 
meet him. Get ready and come out.’ I obeyed 
him, but no sooner had I entered his room than I 
regretted it, for there before me stood Anand 
Babu. My husband leered at me, and noticing 
the flush on my cheeks and the paleness of Anand 
Babu, he said : ‘ Do you know each other ? Why 
did you not tell me, Sherbati ? Or are you 
afraid to tell me that he was your lover before 
you married me ? I found out the reason of your 
coldness to me, and now my fears are justified. 

“ ‘Stop ! ’ said Anand ‘ what you insinuate is 
false—there was nothing between us ever. I 
knew Sherbati very slightly and we spoke to each 

other a few times. 1 hat is all. 

“ ‘ That’s all,’ said my husband, sneering. 

‘ That’s what you say, you contemptible cur. Any¬ 
how, she is mv wife now, and I called you to see 
what she has done to herself because she docs not 
submit to me and still longs for you.’ He dragged 
me forward and, tearing the clothes off my back, 
exposed my bruises to Anand. Anand unable to 
curb himself, gave my husband one blow and 
walked out of the house. But for me life be¬ 
came intolerable after this. My husband invented 
new methods of torturing me every day. He 
would beat me, starve me and taunt me all the 
time till I could bear it no longer. One da\ i 
decided to poison him. 1 got some poisoned herbs 
through a servant and mixed them in the food. 
He was taken ill immediately, but he sent for a 
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doctor who gave him something which saved him. 
When he got well, he kept me locked up ami was 
even more cruel to me. Everyone sympathized 
with me and hated him. A few months later 1 
tried to poison him again with the help of a ser¬ 
vant. This time, too, my husband survived. He 
threatened to hand me ox er to the police, but did 
not do so. Instead he resorted to new forms of 
torture. My body ached with the bruises inflict¬ 
ed on it. My body was weak for lack of food. 
One day I escaped from my prison home. I 
bribed a servant to get me some crushed glass 
and mix it in my husband’s food which he did. 


I returned home and hid behind a door and watch¬ 
ed my husband eat. I prayed God that he might 
not .survive. Soon after I saw him retching and 
feeling sick. Then he turned a deadly colour and 
fell to the ground. I was sure he was dead and 
ran out of the house. Just then a friend of my 
husband was coming into our house, but I ran 
past him. Sensing that something was amiss, he 
shouted to the passers by to catch me and he ran 
inside and found my husband. He sent for a 
doctor immediately—also the police. They came 
and saxx - my husband with the unfinished food on 
his plate, and guessed that he must have been 
poisoned, so I was arrested. That is all my story.” 

There was silence in the court for a few 
seconds ; then a murmur arose. It became louder 
and louder, until the crowd was sternly told to 
keep silent. Sherbati was sentenced to 7 years’ 
K. I. and sent to a juvenile jail. She^tvalked out 
ot the court room as she had entered it with her 
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head held proudly erect. No jail could be worse 
than the life she had led for the past two years, 
so it mattered little to her. She was not sorry for 
what she had done. There was deep hatred in 
her heart for the man whom she was forced to 


call her husband. 

The prison van took her slowly along and 
at last they reached the jail. The small iron gate 
opened to admit Sherbati and after the usual 
formality of a search she was told to change into 
the jail clothes. When this was done a wardress 
escorted her inside. As the huge, black door 
slowly closed shutting out the outer world from 
Sherbati's sight a sob escaped her. Longingly 
she looked back to hat e a last glimpse ol the 
world she was leaving behind Would she ever 
go out into it again ? she wondered. Would she 
see her brothers and her old home again : > 

would the sinister prison that seemed to shut out 
the very air one breathed crush what was left of 
her young life within its relentless grip ? bher- 
bati’s footsteps faltered, but rude hands pushed 
her forwards. With bent head and a heart heavy 
with misery and fear, the gentle Sherbati followed 
the wardress to the cell where she was to pass the 
best years of her life. In all probability if she 
{survived the hardships of prison she would come 
out no longer gentle and sweet, but a hardened 
criminal, to return again and yet again to soi 
prison cell. Not because she was born a crimmal 
but because custom and tradition forced her to 
commit a crime by preventing her from marrying 

the man of her choice. 


MO 1.1 Y 


T HE Prisoners had been locked up and 
all was deadly quiet inside the women’s 
jail. The convicts were carrying their mats 
for the night whilst the politicals had also settled 
down with their books or knitting, trying to while 
away the most difficult hours of fhe day. It was 
5 p.m. and the place was just cooling down after 
the gruelling heat of a northern summer. All 
day the prisoners kept to their barracks even 
though they were not locked up, for it was un¬ 
bearable to go out in the sun, and the ground was 
so hot that it burned even through the soles of 
one’s chappals. But convicts were not allowed 
to wear any chappals. Just when it was cooling 
down towards the evening, according to jail regu¬ 
lations, the prisoners were locked up, convicts as 
well as politicals, inside their respective cells or 
barracks which were as hot as furnaces. 

An hour after lock up time when all was 
quiet except for the murmur of voices coming 
monotonously from the barracks, the opening of 
the outer jail gate, creaking as usual on its binges, 
made all the prisoners look round and wait ex¬ 
pectantly to see who was coming. It must either 
be a new prisoner or a release warrant for one of 
the politicals. All voices were hushed and all 
eyes were turned towards the gate. Suddenly the 
silence was broken by a shriek and a voice shout- 
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ed, “ Let me go, you big fat lump of humanity. 

I can walk straight even if I am drunk. I do not * 
like the likes of you pawing me all the time—you 
dirty. ...” Just then the wardress opened the 
inner gate and those inside saw the matron hit the 
woman who had been shouting right on her mouth 
again and yet again, with her bare hands. Too 
drunk to retaliate, being held on both sides by 
wardresses and pushed along, the prisoner could 
do nothing ; but the stream of abuse that flowed 
from her lips made even the hardened criminals 
feel uncomfortable. 

“ Keep quiet,” said the matron ; “ else I shall 
thrash the very life out of you, you filthy female. 

I have had enough of your nonsense and this time 
I shall see that you are completely cured before ^ 
you leave this prison. That is if you leave it 
alive.” 

The matron pushed the woman into one of 
the solitary cells, sending her sprawling along the 
floor, and locked up the cell. Having done this, 
she turned to the political prisoners’ barrack, her 
whole attitude changing to one of benevolence 
and concern. “ My dears,” she said, “ I am 
sorry for disturbing you like this but you saw for 
yourselves how this creature behaved. If I had 
not hit her, she would have put my eyes out, the 
she-devil. Don't any of you speak to her or go 
near her cell. She might harm you or abuse you , 
and I would have to punish her.” I 

44 She may abuse us,” said one of the women, 

“ but how can the poor unfortunate harm us when 
she is behind those bars ? Besides, matron, why 
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don't you try treating her gently instead ol hitt¬ 
ing her as you do ?” ^ 

“ My ! Miss, what are you talking about ?” 

said the matron. “ That creature is not human. 
She is an animal with all the instincts of an animal 
—and a wild animal at that. She should be kept 
in chains and even then she would be dangerous. 

Knowing it was futile to argue, the political 
prisoners kept quiet and the matron departed in 
righteous indignation. 

For a long time the new prisoner lay moan¬ 
ing and groaning, and muttering away to herself. 
Then through sheer exhaustion she fell asleep and 
all was quiet for the rest of the night, except tor 
the hourly shouting that the warders and ward¬ 
resses kept up to let each other know that all was 
quiet and safe within. 

Next morning all the prisoners were un¬ 
locked except the new-comer, whose name was 
Molly. She sat sulking in her tiny cell and scowl¬ 
ing at everyone who came near her through 
curiosity. Most of the older inmates seemed to 
know her. She had been to this very prison many 
a time and was quite familiar with it. Some con¬ 
victs passing by her cell greeted her with “ Ram 
Ram Mem Sahib ’ ; others jibbed at her and said, 
"Ah, ha turn to bari memsahib ban gaii—kahan 
se yeh kapare ehora lai ho ? ” Molly ignored them 
all and kept silent, though her eves showed a glint 
that was anything but friendly. At 8 a.m. the 

Came * nto i ail - She took care to avoid 
Molly s cell when she went on her round of in¬ 
spection, but Molly would not be ignored. 
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“ Hey you there, don’t think I am afraid of 
you. If you broke every bone in my body, the 
pieces would still join up and come to harass you. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! just imagine, matron, you going 
on your rounds with all my little bones running 
after you. God ! Wouldn’t it be a funny sight !” 
and Molly went off into hysterical laughter. Livid 
with rage the matron ordered her cell to be 
opened and a whip to be brought. Armed with 
this and accompanied by two wardresses, the 
matron sallied forth to give Molly the punish¬ 
ment she so justly deserved. But just as she 
reached the cell two of the political prfibners 
stopped her. “ Please do not beat this woman, 
matron. She is not in her right senses and it 
will do no good to beat her. Please let her go 
this time.” 

14 Look here, girls,” said the matron, 44 you are 
not supposed to interfere with my work here. 
You keep to your books and your other work and 
leave me to deal with my prisoners as 1 think 
best. But just to show you that I am not cussed 
and hard-hearted, I shall spare Molly this time. 
Listen you,” she said to Molly, who, having seen 
the whip, was crying and cringing in a corner, 
44 1 am sparing you this time to please these ladies 
but it is the first and last time. Next time you 
open that ugly mouth of yours I'll choke you off 

once and for all.” 

The matron departed and the wardresses, 
glaring back in disgust at the two girls who had 
interfered with the morning's entertainment, fol¬ 
lowed her. 
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The girls too walked away. Alter 11-30 
a.m. the convicts were all locked up till 4 p.m. 
when they were released again tor an hour and 
a half or two hours before being locked up lor 
the night. Only the politicals were tree to walk 
about in their own yard. 1 hey could not go into 
the next yard where other politicals were kept 
nor were they allowed to speak to them. 

When all was quiet in the jail Molly moved 
right up to the bars of her cell and in a loud 
whisper called out : “ Hey girls, 1 want to talk 
to you.” Several political prisoners heard her and 
turner round but she shook her head and said : 
” No, no, the young ones who saved me from 
that fiend this morning.” The two girls in ques¬ 
tion looked up from their books enquiringly. 

“ Come here,” said Molly, ” please come. I 
want to talk to you.” One of the girls got up 
and asked : ” What is it ? You are not a very 
nice person to know, Molly, so 1 don’t want to 
be friendly with you or talk to you because any 
moment you might start abusing me.” 

” Oh ! come, Miss,” said Molly with a smile, 
“ * wouldn't he hurting a pretty little thing like 
you. Besides I’m not what that woman makes 
me out to be. I used to be a respectable woman 
until men ruined me. Molly Cooper is my name 

and Gladys Cooper the actress is a distant cousin 
of mine.” 

As the girl did not reply, tears filled Molly's 
eyes. “ So you too think I am bad, do you ? But 

am not. I swear to you. Please sit down and 
hear my story.” 
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The girl sat down on a stone nearby. Molly 
was an Anglo-Indian. She was tall and fair with 
large brown eyes and soft brown hair which, in 
spite of being rather unkempt, seemed to look 
quite pretty. She wore the usual prison frock for 
Anglo-Indians, made out of coarse material which 
was made in the jail. It hung loosely about her 
thin shoulders and kept slipping off but in spite 
of it and her none too clean appearance, one could 
see that she must have been exceedingly attractive 
in her youth. She was only thirty-five but looked 
much older. 

“ I was like you, Miss, when I was young, fresh 
and lovely as a daisy, I was. All the boys in the 
neighbourhood were in love with me. But I never 
cared for them. My parents were poor but res¬ 
pected and I was their only child. Then sudden¬ 
ly when I was thirteen years old, my father died 
and after six months my mother, whom I thought 
was devoted to father, re-married a man younger 
than herself. I was miserable but could do 
nothing about it. I hated my step-father and he 
seemed to dislike me and kept away. After a 
year mother, who was going to have a baby, went 
to hospital and something went wrong. So she 
had to stay there six weeks instead of the ten days 
she had gone for. During these six weeks I was 
alone in the house with Reggie, my step-father. 
The first few days he was quiet and friendly, then 
he started being affectionate. I was lonely. So 
I did not think anything about it when he put his 
arms round me or kissed me on my forehead. 
After all, he was my step-father. One night when 
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I was asleep, he came into my room and crept 
into my bed. I was so frightened 1 could hard¬ 
ly breathe. He spoke to me softly and pulled me 
into his arms but 1 kept resisting. Then he be¬ 
came brutal and told me I was a little fool and he 
would have me whether I liked it or not. Pained, 
angry and ashamed I ran away early the next 
morning but fell asleep under a tree where a neigh¬ 
bour found me and brought me home. Reggie 
pretended to be most sorrowful in front of our 
neighbour but when she left he locked me up and 
swore to kill me if l tried to get away. 1 re¬ 
mained locked up for fifteen days and Reggie 
used me as he wished. As I made no attempt to 
resist him he gradually relaxed his vigilance and 
allowed me to be free all day, locking me up every 
evening. 

“ After six weeks mother returned home but 
she was too weak to leave her bed. Her baby 
had died. I thought mother’s presence would 
help and Reggie would leave me alone but he did 
not and I dared not complain. 

“ One day I saw mother looking at me queer- 
ly and without knowing it I blushed. ‘ Molly 
child,’ she said to me, * you are looking very 
pretty these days and you have put on weight 
which you sadly needed. I am glad.’ I stood 
silent for I too had noticed the change in myself 
but did not suspect the cause. How could people 
grow prettier when they were as unhappy as I was, 
l wondered, and yet what my mother had said 
was true. That night I mentioned it to Reggie 
to whom I hardly ever spoke. He laughed 
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and said : 4 Of course you are prettier and don't 
tell me you don't know the reason why.’ I said * 

■ 1 did not and he said : 4 Why do you think you t 

are putting on weight—just health, is it ? No, 
r my pretty one, I am sure it is due to the child 

that you are going to bear that you are looking 
fat. Did you not guess, you big baby ?’ 

“ Horror-stricken I could not speak. For 
several days I roamed about half crazy with fear, 
not knowing what to do. Then I thought of an 
old woman whom I called granny and whom 
everyone considered a very pious, kindhearted . 
old lady. I decided to confide in her and seek 
her help to get rid of the baby. 

“ 1 told her everything and she said : ‘ My 
child, do not worry. Leave everything to me. j. 
I shall help you but you must come away from 
here with me.’ I promised and one day both of 
us took the train to X without informing anyone. 
Granny took me to the house of another woman 
and between them they got rid of my baby. When 
1 was well again 1 wanted to go home but Granny 
snapped at me and said I would have to stay with 
her now. There was no going home for if 1 did 
they would put me in prison for having done away 
with my child. 1 had no alternative. Since then 
my life went from bad to worse. The two wo¬ 
men made tponev out of me, forcing me to go 
with the men they lured to their house. At first ♦ 

I was stupid. Then I became cunning too. I 
realised that I was pretty and could attract men 
on mv own. So 1 started to wheedle presents out 
of my lovers. These I kept hidden. For two 
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years 1 carried on as usual ; then 1 sold my pro- 
-* sents and collected quite a lot of money. Then 
^ I left the two old hags who had been living com¬ 
fortably on my earnings and went away to an¬ 
other town. I swore to revenge myseli on all 
men for what Reggie had done to me. I used 
them, gave my body to them, let them think 1 
liked them, then when 1 had got money out of 
them I left. But always before leaving I either 
stole what I could, or in a lit of devilment I set 
lire to their house or room whichever it was. 
For a time 1 escaped but once I got caught and 
was sent to prison, and since then it has happened 
again and again. 1 learnt to hate all human 
beings and I wanted to destroy them ; or if 1 

* could not do that, I tried to destroy what was 

* dear to them. But I don't mind jail at all. 1 get 

some food here at least whereas outside I often 

starve—and as for the matron, 1 enjoy insulting 

her. After all she can only beat me. She cannot 

• 

take my life." 

For six months Molly remained in prison. 
Due to the political prisoners who talked to her 
and treated her like a human being she changed 
somewhat, and behaved better than she had ever 
^ been known to before. At the end ol six months 
when her sentence expired she wept and cried 
and did not wish to leave jail for there was no 
4- place where she could go to except the streets. 
She begged the politicals not to let her leave the 
* prison, but that was not possible and the day for 
her departure arrived. With tears in her eyes 
she said good-bye to all those who had been kind 
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to her and made her feel, not an outcaste or an 
animal, but a human being like themselves. 

And so Molly went into the world again— 
into an unfriendly, ruthless world which had no 
use for the likes of her. As she left the prison, 
she vowed to return soon for it was the only home 
she knew, that at least sheltered her and gave 
her food. Exactly ten days later the jail gates 
opened again at 11 o’clock at night to admit a 
howling, screaming Molly. She had set fire to 
a hay stack, robbed a sleeping man, beaten un¬ 
conscious a boy of about twelve who had tried to 
raise an alarm when he saw her starting the fire, 

and then had got violently drunk. 

Her old cell was opened again and she was 
pushed inside, where as before she lay moaning 
till worn out by fatigue she fell asleep. 
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LAKSHMI 


S ARLA awaited the return of her daughter. 
Early that morning Lakshmi had gone out in 
a students procession and news had come 
a little later that one batch of students had been 
fired upon. Many girls and boys had been hurt 
-and some boys been killed. Of Lakshmi and her 
group there was no news. Torn with anguish 
but hiding her feelings under a brave exterior, 
Sari a paced up and down the verandah whilst her 
friends sat talking in hushed voices. 

Just then a car turned into the gates and 
droA e up. Sarla went forward to find out what 
neus the visitor had brought. He jumped out 
of the car before it stopped. His clothes were 
torn and bespattered with blood and he looked 
completely exhausted. 

Sister, he said, “ I have come to ask if 
you can arrange to accommodate the people who 

* . firing near- 

by- Some arc dying, some badly hurt, but thev 
are in no condition to be taken to hospital as the 
hospitals are all far away. Can you fix up about 
thirty or forty beds ? I shall go'and arrange for 
some nurses and doctors to come here immediate" 

with COU u e 1 said Sarla, wondering 

hurt But a ?h Lak ? hmi wcre among the 

hurt. But there was no time to waste and she 
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must keep herself in check, so she hurried away 
with her friends to see what could be done. With- c 
in a quarter of an hour sofas, settees, divans and , 
so on were converted into improvised beds, and 
hardly had they been made when the first batch 
of students arrived, some in cars, others in tongas. 

They, were gently helped into bed and the serious 
cases were carried in. Some lay groaning and 
others were silent. A few were bleeding profuse¬ 
ly and those who knew some thing of first aid 
were attending to them. 

Sarla went to each bed doing what she could 
with her friends and soothing the leverish brows 
of these young martyrs. The nurses and doctors 
who had arrived did their work silently and effi- 
cientlv. She lingered by the bed of one young l 
man who was dying, and her heart ached to see 
one so very young die in this untimely and cruel 
manner. He opened his eyes and a flicker ol a 
smile lighted his pale face. “ Mother,” he gasp¬ 
ed with difficulty, “ I tried to save her-1 ran 

between ....her and the police .... when-1 

saw them raise their rifles. They hit me. . . . and 
.1 hoped she was saved. . . .but as I fell I 
saw her crumple up beside me. Oh ! mother, I 

tried .save her, save.” He could 

not continue and was convulsed with sobs. 

Turned as if to stone Sarla stood hardly 
daring to breathe, fear gripping at her heart¬ 
strings. Then not aware of what she was doing 
she ^ripped the boy by his shoulders and said : ^ 

“ Who are vou talking about ? Who was it who 
crumpled up beside you ? Speak, boy, speak. 
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Was it my daughter Lakshmi or. 

r i- i* YC m’ interrupted the boy, ** it 
La ,j n11 ' ami ,ie continued to sob. The 
'Uddenly seemed to sway and go round. Sari a 
clutched the bed to prevent herself from falling 
I must not be weak," she told herself. " 1 mult 

not give way- It may not be true.” But all 

the "hilc there seemed to he something knocking 

/ deId a ' n TI aV "’ g , “ Laks ' m,i is »•««. maybe she 
, 1 7_ he ffl'mess of her throat hurt her 
d she could not breathe properly. But she just 
could not move from her place. 

"Mother,” gasped the wounded boy trvin 

t his twitched with pain, 

put vour'cnol'h ' T ' " F° ing ' P,ease - mother, 
put > our cool hand on my head .... i t w j,l . 

die bur I' stre "8 th - { ... 1 don't want to 
a , ! m,s * * • • mother . . vande. . . ” 

thertear S h tric'kied 0 clownh e ‘ 7 - happened " 

still stroked the dead boy'Vhead. ' C ha " d 

they hav^brought'I.akshmn 'come^quick'” 

moving Sarla asked, " Is S , K dead too >” 

ever gave voudtaHdea "'sheT ^ " 7'^ 
Come on,” and she dragged Sa a bv 5.T * 

almost L ‘ k "’ mi - , H " 

and scratches “ Hnli " £ / e cover ed with 

m a weak voice ” W h l "T '•’" shc ^ 

7 ftac1 a tough time but wc 

A 
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stood our ground and neither wavered nor ran 
away in spite of lathi charges and bullets. 1 hope 
you are proud of us.” 

As she knelt down beside her daughter, hot 
tears streamed down Sarla’s face. Unable to 
speak she thanked God in her heart over and over 

again for giving her child back to her. 

* * * • * * * 

It was a cold misty morning when the police 
car stopped a little outside the porch of a house 
and a man in uniform got out of it. The sleepy 
watchman, resenting this intrusion, asked rudely 
what the man had come for at that ungodly hour. 

“ Get up, you lazy son of a tortoise, said the in¬ 
truder, 14 and speak politely to me. Can’t you see 

that I am an inspector sahib ?” 

“ So what ?” said the watchman. 44 I he time 

has gone, my friend, when the likes of me were 

terrified by the likes of you merely because you 

wore a police uniform. Today, thanks to Gandhi 

Baba, we have learnt not to be afraid either ot 

you, your lathis and bullets, or the great Angrazi 

sarkar. So don't you try to bully me. Just state 

vour business.” , , , .. 

“ The nerve of you people, exploded the 

inspector “ You wretches think that because your 

masters happen to be Congress people you can 

get away with anything you like I 11 get e\e 

with you some day, my man, and then ue sha 

see. Get going now and inform your mistress s 

daughter that she is under arrest and I am waiting 

to escort her to prison. ... , 

“ You miserable creature !” said the watch- 
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man. Yesterday you and your friends spent 
the day firing at young girls and boys. Today 
you are going around arresting them when they 
ha y e hardly recovered from yesterday’s fatigue. 
May the gods damn you, blind you and cripple 
you and yours for carrying out such orders for a 
\ ilayati sarkar. And leaving the inspector fum¬ 
ing, the watchman went inside the house. 

While he was away several police vans drew 
up outside the gates and dozens of armed police 
descended and scattered all over the compound. 
1 he sleepy old town had still not awakened but 
a lew early risers in the neighbourhood, seeing the 
police arrive, hovered around to see whether it 

h ’Vi*? arrCSt ° r a search that ^ey had come for, 
both being quite frequent. But surely such an 

array of the armed forces was not necessary ? 

of rT ° ne C0U,d " eVer account the whims 
of an alien government nor fathom the deep fears 

hat assailed them and which they vainly tried to 
hide under a show of force ' 

was fm t her SOme "T La * shmi - f <>'' the warrant 

dothe” IL pTh W, ! h a beddi "S a >td some 

with an “ ‘° oked pale and could have done 

c , days rest ’ but 't was not to be 

first experience of jail life and she was C from 
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happy. Already her fresh young cheeks had lost 
their bloom and there were dark rings under her 


eves. 

“ Well, young lady," said the Superintendent, 
** Matron tells me you have not been eating your 
food. Do you not like our hospitality ? Or do 

you object to the food ?" 

“ It is nothing to write home about, said 

Lakshmi, irritated by the smirk on his face. 
Why don't you sample it some time ?” 

Now then, let’s not lose our tempers, young 
woman. After all it was your own choice, was 
it not ? We did not want you here nor did we 
invite you. Anyhow let us not argue. Vou are 
not happy here so why should you stay on .' i ou 
can easily go back home if you want to.” 

“ Can I ?” said I.akshmi. “ How ? 

Look here, if you are going to be difficult, 

we will not get anywhere. Do be sensible. Lou 

had a hard time the day of the firing and you look 
far from well. If vou sign this document, you 

will be free to go home. What about it . 

“And may I know what the document is 


that I have to sign ? . I 

“ Oh 1 it isn’t anything special—just sign and 

off you can go. You merely have to give an under¬ 
taking that you will not take part m any studen 
activities—meetings, processions and so forth. 


" ..id .. 

.. I would rather it was not. Thanks all the same 

for trying to be helpful. May I go no\\ . 

“ Now look here, young woman, do n t 
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difficult. I am tired of arguing with you people. 
I seem to have no time for any other work these 
days and frankly I am losing my patience. Win 
do you young people insist on misbehaving, shirk¬ 
ing your studies and disturbing the peace. I am 
afraid we shall have to take much sterner mea¬ 
sures in future to bring you to your senses. Will 
you be reasonable now and sign this like a good 
girl ?” 

“ Please do not insult me by thinking that I 

"Quid do such a thing. Surely you know our 

creed and our beliefs and what we stand for. I 

shall sign nothing no matter how much I loathe 
this place.” 

“ You will come down a peg or two, my fine 
lad), after some days or months in jail, and then 
we shall see how martyrdom suits you. Perhaps 
we shall be able to teach you a lesson which you 
will not easily forget. Then you may not think 
it such a bright idea to dabble in politics. Good¬ 
bye and good luck.” 

Lakshini turned without a word and follow¬ 
ed the Matron out. For a whole week nothin* 
untoward happened, nor did Lakshmi get anv 
news trom outside. One evening at about 
o clock the matron came and told Lakshmi she 
had to change her cell as it was needed for somc- 

C ' 1 firSt , Lakshmi ^fused but the matron 
told her she would be taken forciblv unless she 

to he qU T r The u matron hi,Ucd that she was 
to be put alone with some convicts for the night 
as there was no room. b 

‘I will not go,” said Lakshmi. “1 am a 
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political and you cannot put me along with con¬ 
victs. If you must shift me why do you not put 
me into the other yard where all the politicals 
are kept ?” 

“ Because you have to be made an example,” 
blurted out the matron. “ Get up now and do 
not waste my time.” But Lakshmi refused to 
move. The matron called out for two ward¬ 
resses, who picked her up without a moment’s 
hesitation and carrying her to another cell put 
her on the floor and threw in her things after her, 
locking the door. 

Taken completely by surprise and a little 
frightened Lakshmi lay where she was, not know¬ 
ing what to do. After some time the cell was 
opened and a plate with her supper was put inside. 
Lakshmi sat up and looked around to see who 
else was there. In a corner huddled up together 
were two creatures cowering like frightened 
animals. As Lakshmi discerned their faces in the 
gathering dusk she recoiled in horror at the sight 
that met her eyes. One woman seemed to be a 
leper, her face in patches, teeth missing and just 
a lump of flesh where the nose had once been. 
The other woman had her arms and legs bare 
in spite of the cold and Lakshmi saw that she was 
covered with sores. They took no notice of her 
but sat gazing into space with dull lifeless eyes. 
There was hardly any semblance to human beings 
in these creatures. 

Bewildered, Lakshmi looked around hoping 
to see the wardress. She felt scared and wanted 
the presence of another human being to give her 
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a little courage. No one was in sight so she 
called out for the wardress but no one replied. 
She sat in a corner, glancing back every now and 
then, but as the other women did not even move 
she felt somewhat reassured. For hours Lakshmi 
sat thus till sleep overtook her and she lay down. 
She did not know how long she had been asleep 
when she awoke with a queer feeling that some¬ 
one was near her. In the dark at first she could 
not discern anything ; then as her eyes got ac¬ 
customed to her surroundings she saw a toothless 
face very near hers, grinning at her. Frightened, 
she tried to move away from the horrible creature, 
but two bony hands gripped her shoulders and 
lorced her down. Unable even to scream, for she 
seemed to have lost her voice through fear, 
Lakshmi lay panting and afraid. Then she felt 


something touching her feet and legs. Half dead 
" ith fright she still could not move or scream. 
Then she noticed that the other woman who was 
covered with sores was sitting at her feet and her 
hand was straying over Lakshmi’s body. 

Closing her eyes to shut out those evil faces 
Lakshmi tried with a super-human effort to free 
herself and get up. She struggled and kicked but 
to no avail. The iron grip merely tightened. Both 
women leered at Lakshmi, sometimes stroking 
her body and at other times bringing their faces 

c ose to hers. But all the while not a single word 
escaped their lips.' 

Beads of perspiration stood out on Lakshmi’s 
forehead. At last her voice came back and scream 
after scream rent the deadly silence around them. 
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She thought that the two women would try to stop 
her by hitting her or some such thing, but to her 
surprise they let her go and like frightened 
animals backed away into their corner again. 
But Lakshmi continued to scream and sob hysteri¬ 
cally. After what seemed an age but was only 
about ten minutes, the door of the yard opened 
and the wardress on duty hobbled in with a lantern 
in one hand and her bunch of keys in the other. 

This wardress was a little more decent than 
most of the others and was alarmed by Lakshmi’s 
shrieks. Quickly opening the door she hurried to 
Lakshmi’s side but the latter, seeing the door open, 
made a dash for it, almost knocking over the 
wardress. Out in the yard Lakshmi stood shiver¬ 
ing and sobbing hysterically. Half guessing what 
must have happened the wardress walked towards 
the convicts menacingly while they cowered before 
her abjectly protecting their heads with their hands 
instinctively as if waiting for blows to rain down 
upon them at any moment. But having merely 
raised her hand threateningly and abused them, 
the wardress walked out of the cell and locked it 
again. She then went to Lakshmi and tried to 
soothe the hysterical girl but she would not calm 
down. The wardress then called another 
wardress and asked her to bring the matron who 
came and took Lakshmi into the next yard and 
put her in charge of the politicals there. 

For days Lakshmi behaved as though she 
were hypnotised—doing as she was asked and 
never uttering a single word. Sometimes the sight 
of a coarse looking convict in the distance sent 
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tremors through her body and her eyes had a 
hunted look in them which was most pathetic. 
Seeing her thus day after day some of the politi¬ 
cals took it upon themselves to inform the Superin¬ 
tendent who apparently did not know of her con¬ 
dition or was not bothered. lie came and saw 
her and was greatly alarmed. After a couple of 
days an order came for Lakshmi’s release. The 
Matron came into the yard all smiles and asked 
Lakslmu to pack up her things and be happy as 
she was going home. Silently, like an automaton 
? ? ° j eC ^. c her fcw bel o»gings while the others 

helped. Then say.ng good-bye to her friends she 
followed the Matron out of the jail 

The Matron had informed Lakshmi’s mother 
. . lu re e * se ancl the latter awaited her daugh- 
ers arneal impatiently. As soon as the tonga 

o her moth . Lak * hmi ju '^ ed oft aild 
to her mother, who was waiting in the oorcli 

so e «nlike e h th ' S PalC ’ friglUCned girl "bo looked 
unlike hei gay vivacious daughter, in a fond 

protectme embrace while her heart ached to see 

Change that a few weeks had brought about. 

m , Ml,nl " 1le ' sobbed Lakshmi clingino to her 
mother as though she would never let he, go 

u Z'Z'rtJ Mum r" a " sbe could sTy 
young face g eSS and rdief streamed her 
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A SMALL crowd had assembled outside the 
District Jail to hear the sentence to be 
passed on the hatch of youths who had 
been arrested some days ago. The crime they 
had committed was merely that they had been 
members of an unlawful assembly, the unlawful 


assembly being a peaceful procession which was 
being taken through the city as a protest against 

certain restrictions placed on the public. 

Inside the jail in the Superintendent’s small 
office, twelve young men were awaiting their trial. 
The trial was to take place there but the magis¬ 
trate had not yet arrived. The men were laugh- 
in^ and chatting away and did not seem to mind 
the prospect of imprisonment. Just then a car 
drew up outside the jail gates and four girl stress¬ 
ed in thick khadi saris alighted from it. One of 
them asked the guard to let them in but he asked 
for a pass, which they produced Even then he 
hesitated and after consulting the other guards 
and clerks in the office he most reluctantly opened 
the gate. The girls walked into the office and 
were welcomed by their young comrades, whom 
thev greeted in turn. For a while they stood m 
groups talking to each other. Then hearing 
tuard call the others to attention, they guesse 
that the presiding magistrate must have * 

They sat down on the floor for no chairs uer 
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provided. The accused squatted together, while 
the girls and some of the relatives sat nearby. 
Bolts were shot back, chains rattled, and there 
was a general stampede by the jail officials who 
wished to greet the magistrate at the entrance. 
He was escorted to the office, where he threw a 
disdainful look at the assembled people. 

Sitting down at the desk be busied himself 
with the papers before him. He was a tall, lanky 
man with a hard lace, abrupt gestures and a pro¬ 
nounced Oxford accent. Dressed in a not too 
well-cut foreign suit, he gazed up every now and 
then at the Khadi-clad group, with a half-amused, 
half-nervous smile, as if he were trying to size 
them up. The accused as well as their friends 
spoke in whispers but as it was not easy to do so. 
two or the girls moved nearer the accused with¬ 
out anyone having noticed them. 

When he had finished reading his papers the 
magistrate rapped on the table and a clerk said : 

science in the Court !” in a loud voice, trying to 
make the little office room as much like a Court 

P °cjji C 'j EvCry voice was hushed. The 
is rate fiddled with numerous pencils, cleared 

h.s throat, and said : “ You are all accused of 

Ae V 20th e D mCr K berS °rl an unla "' ful a »scmblv on 
Silt 2 ™” December, Do you plead guilty or not 

•ic iT l. eader <>f the accus ed, a young Univer- 
his audacity’ repli^'l SST* 0 * Coura ge and 

You 1 " m S a°v' V th-T ^ "° Part in your P^eedings- 

may th,nk as VO" Please and do as you 
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please.” 

“ So that is the attitude you intend taking,” 
said the magistrate. “ Why the dickens don't 
you stick to your studies instead of being such 
infernal nuisances ? Wasting your time and mine. 
It is disgusting. So you won't answer—any of 
you ?'' and his eyes swept over the little assembly. 
“ All right, here is my sentence. The twelve young 
men will he sentenced to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment, and you two young ladies get one 
month’s rigorous imprisonment or a fine of Rs. 
200 each. Why you women cannot stay in your 
own homes I cannot understand. Life must be 
dull for you to want to court imprisonment,.. . .” 

“ Sir,” interrupted one of the boys, “ you 
cannot sentence these girls. They came to visit 
us ; they are not amongst the accused.” 

Rather taken aback, the magistrate hesitat¬ 
ed and looked at the papers in front of him. Then 
he snapped out at the girls. 11 Why were you 

sitting with the accused ?” 

“Well,” replied the younger of the two, 

whose name was Kanti, “ there is very little room 
in here and we saw no place specially marked out 
for the accused. No one told us where to sit. 
So we sat here. It is not our fault and you can¬ 
not arrest us without a warrant either.” 

“ Oh f I can’t ?” said the magistrate, his 

face getting red with anger. “ We shall see about 
that. Chaprasi, bring two warrants here lhe 
warrants were produced immediately and having 
signed them with fingers that were far from steady, 
the magistrate waved them in front of the peo- 
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pie saying, " Now are you satisfied that you arc 
under arrest and have been duly sentenced ?” 

“ You cannot do a thing like this,” said 
Kanti, losing her temper. “ You have no right, 

no authority, to arrest us like this. You must be 
mad.” 

• “ Of course I am mad,” he shouted. “ Can 


anyone remain sane these days with lunatics like 
you Congress people behaving as you do ? No- 
thing seems to frighten you or upset you. Instead 
of sitting in your homes you prefer living in jails. 
Instead of leading a quiet studious life you girls 
parade the streets, put up with lathi charges and 
all sorts of discomforts which are wholly unneces¬ 
sary. And look at us officials. At all hours we 
are pestered by you people. The mornings are 
spent trying cases like this. In the evenings we 
cannot go to the clubs because a procession is be¬ 
ing taken out and we have to be on the spot to 
preserve law and order. My God ! what a life ! 
Hut this will teach you not to dabble in politics 
young ladies You go to jail for a month and it 
^ill knock all this nonsense out of vour heads. 
Good-bye and good luck.” 

Having stormed at them the magistrate 
v a Iked out of the room, leaving everyone aghast. 
Such procedure was unheard of and vet there was 
nothmg that could he done now. So Kanti and 
er friend Shyama asked the Superintendent of 
the jail if they could send a note to their parents 

ciirr T ere ~!’ Ilss * uI,y unconscious of what had oc- 
Z J* t permission was granted and both 
the girls wrote brief notes to their parents tellina 
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them what had happened and asking for bedding 
and a few clothes. When this was done, they 
bade farewell to their friends and accompanied 
the matron inside. 

Everything had happened with such astonish¬ 
ing suddenness that even the jail officials were 
taken aback. This sort of thing was hardly 
correct but thev dared not voice their opinions. 
The magistrate, a modern Sikh, without a beard 
or long hair, was well known for his temper and 
his rather brutal behaviour towards the nationa¬ 
lists. He hated the idea of being an Indian but 
unfortunately, though he could ape the English 
in their manners and their dress, he could not 
change the colour of his skin, and that was a sort 

point with him. 

The jail had no special women s section as 
no women prisoners were lodged there for any 
length of time. One yard alone was allotted to 
those convicts who were under trial and as soon 
as they were sentenced they were sent to one ot 
the several female prisons in that province. 1 here 
were four single cells, one large barrack to hold 
ten to twelve prisoners and two smaller barracks 
to hold six prisoners each. One of these was 
allotted to Shyama and Kanti and they were lock- 

CCl UP Both the girls belonged to well-known 
families of that province. News of themsudden 
arrest inside the jail court-room spread like wild 
fire throughout the town. The matron and other 
officials, not knowing what the outcomei ot 
would be, were most courteous and polite to tn 
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girls. It was 3 P.M. when they were arrested 
and brought inside. At 5 P.M. the matron 
brought them some black tea, their bedding and 
a few clothes. She told them that two persons 
had already asked to interview the girls and had 

g [ antcd P erm ' ss ' on by the Superintendent. 

Who they were the matron did not know, but 
the girls had to be in the office at 6 P.M. sharp 
I his was contrary to all jail rules as no interviews 

were allowed after 4 P.M. So obviously Shyama 
and Kanti were being treated differently. 

Whilst sipping their tea out of enamel mugs 
tie girls chatted and tried to ligure out who could 
be interviewing them. They were sure it could 
not be the.r parents in spite of the fact that the 

vfn S m Y C m C,( ! en and most un «pected, because 
t \\ould hardly have been correct to ask for an 

interview a few hours after an arrest. Who, then 

could they be ? While they were still speculating; 

o thToffi" ° am x t0 i fCtCh thcm and took them 
the officer. To them surprise the girls found 

yol . ln £ m en whom they least expected One 
nas a lawyer friend of Shyama who wished to 

a'ainsT th’e" her # out and the " a suit 

Xh he h.rf tllC lllega ' manner in 

had issued the warrants of arrest. He 

cl ‘ n a co [ ner °f the room, trying to persuade 
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friend argued in vain. 

In the other corner Kanti sat talking to her 
friend. He had recently returned from Oxford 
and was amazed with the New India which he saw, 
an India fully awakened and stubbornly determin¬ 
ed to fight for her independence whatever the 
cost. There was a fearlessness about the 
younger as well as the older people that had not 
been there before and he marvelled at the non¬ 
violent manner in which hundreds and thousands 
of people faced lathis and bullets undaunted day 
after day. There was much that he could not 
understand or agree with and so he had not joinec 
the ranks of the Congress, though each day he 
came a step nearer to doing so. Then came the 
news of Kami’s sudden arrest and Anand s indig¬ 
nation knew no bounds. Being related to higi 
Government officials, he managed to get this inter¬ 
view and there he sat trying to argue with kanti 
on the same lines almost as Shyama s friend was 


d ° ,ng; ‘But Kami,'my dear girl," said Anand m 
his Oxford English, “This is preposterous . It 
is inhuman, it’s absurd. The magistrate must be 
a raving maniac. Besides, it’s most unconstitutional 
Ld you can sue him for this. I just won t allow 

you to stay in this filthy place. w’there 

“ Thanks, Anand, for your concern, but ther 

is nothing you can do about it, a raid1. 1B ' 

sides ” said Kanti, with a twinkle, it might t>e 
fun. ’ I was hoping that some day 1 might hav 

the honour and privilege of going to prison^ f 
my country and it has happened sooner than 
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expected. Do not worry, my friend. It’s only 
a month, after all, and 1 shall give you vivid des¬ 
criptions of our life here when we come out.” 

“ Oh ! don’t talk such rot. It’s utter bal¬ 
derdash. 1 suppose you want to become a heroine 
or some such thing and this is the only method 
you can think of. You modern women make me 
sick. I m all tor the nice, old-fashioned girl whom 
one can always find at home in the evenings when 
one calls, instead of going to a girl’s home and be¬ 
ing told Bibiji is at a meeting, or Bibiji is leading 
a procession, or Bibiji is at a women’s rally, or 
something equally fantastic. No. You don’t like 
your beautiful home. So you must come to jail.” 

“ Anand, Anand,” laughed Kanti, “ You are 
funny and I am quite alarmed at your concern. 

1 snail be getting ideas, Anand, if you go on be¬ 
having like this.” 

Well, it will be just one more stupid idea 
added to your list,” said Anand, looking most 
guilty and uncomfortable. “ Look here, Kanti, 

I came here to have a serious talk with you and 
our time is nearly up. I just can’t let you stay 
here. Oh I know, I know all the rules—the 
do s and the don’ts—but I am not a Congressite 
and those rules do not apply to me. I’m going to 

pay your fine and get you out of this terrible 

kiS me Cle V I f kn °" thc ° Id man ’ >’ our dad ' "’iH 

can’t hr T 1 ° i y °T. COnl P ound for this, but it 

esmn l T It S amazin 8 how you girls 
resign yourselves to.” 

Look Anand, the time is nearly up I 
appreciate your thoughtfulness and I think it is 
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very sweet of you indeed to offer to pay my fine, 
but I will not allow it. 1 would be ashamed to 
show my face to anyone. If my fine has to be 
paid, my father should do it, not you. I shall 
never see you again or speak to you if you do 
such a thing. Thanks all the same. You are a 

C ' Car “ Ye gods, the woman just does not under¬ 
stand,” said Anand. Then with an eloquent ges¬ 
ture of despair he asked the lawyer it he was 
ready to go. They said good-bye. The girls were 
smiling but the men looked glum. Kanti and 
Shyama waited till the men were outside the gate , 
then waving a final farewell they turned and went 
inside. Feeling rather exasperated and1 not: a 
little unhappy Anand muttered to himself. 
Damned brave kids, even if they are mulish, 

as he got into his car and drove away. 

The night was cold, very cold, and it «a. 
pitch black outside. Not a thing could be seen 

agaim at th e far end of the yard 

g °nc and they could not seeder, ^ throu?h 

the girls could not get warm « 

spite of having two blankets each feeling 

day’s excitement was over the\ 
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too happy. Shyama was worrying about her col* 
lege which she would miss for a month and Kami’s 
thoughts were with her old parents. How well 
she could visualize her sick father worrying his 
heart out for her, sitting up late and pretending 
to work when all his thoughts were inside the jail. 
He might even feel a little angry with her for hav¬ 
ing got arrested when he had told her to try and 
avoid arrest for a while as he was a sick man and 
needed her at home. But surely he would under¬ 
stand that it was not her fault, thought Kami— 
that she had not deliberately got involved in this 
most peculiar situation. And what of the mother, 
tlie aged little woman who would get no sleep 
that night in her warm and comfortable bed for 
thinking of the daughter who might have to sleep 
on the bare, cold floor of a prison cell ? 

Kami felt miserable and very homesick. She 
wished she had at least been able to say good-bye 
to her parents However, it could not be. 
Mentally and physically weary, she dozed off in 
sp!tc of the pangs of hunger that assailed her, for 
they had had no dinner. Just as she was almost 
sleep something fell with a thud on her bed 
and she sat up with a beating heart. “Shyama 

itTouldTe ?’ ° n my bed Wh « do you think 

Really, Kami, how should 1 know ? Win 
to sleep""’’ 1 "' C UP jl ' St " hen 1 " as filing off 

“ I’m sorry,” said Kami sulkily shakinc her 
blanket so that whatever had fallen oim 

be thrown off. All was silent a^inlun kS 
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could not sleep. Alter what seemed an intermin¬ 
able time, she heard a whisper. “ Kanti, Kanti, 
something is crawling up my bed. What shall I 
do ?” gasped Shyama in a scared voice.” 

“ Just shake it off as I did,” said Kanti feel¬ 
ing much braver now that it was Shyama’s turn 

to have something on her bed. 

“ I. . . .1 can’t. It is something big and 1 

feel paralysed,” said Shyama with a sob. 

“ Oh ! don’t be a goose,” said Kanti. “ I 
will shake it off.” She stretched out her hand for 
the blanket which she could not see in the dark 
and suddenly a scream rent the air. 

“ Kanti, what is it ?” shouted Shyama. 

“ Don’t scream like that. What is it ?” 

“ I don’t know,” sobbed Kanti, “ but I felt 

something cold and slimy. It was awful. I m 
going to keep awake all night. Heaven alone 
knows what else we have in store for us tonight. 

“ Listen !” said Shyama. ‘‘Am I imagining 

things or do you hear voices ? 

Straining her ears, Kanti did hear faint 

voices which came nearer and nearer. Plight 
of a lantern flickered as it swayed in the hands 
of the person who carried it and its glow brought 
a little warmth to the cold and dark barrack. 
In the dead stillness of the night the drawing back 
of bolts and opening of locks made a harsh noise 
but the girls welcomed it. What on earth was 
this visit in the middle of the night ? they wonder- 

It was the matron accompanied by a wardress 
and the jailor. They came up to the girl’s barrack 
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and the jailor said, “ Will you please pack up 
your things and get ready. You have to leave 
at once as you have been released.” 

Not comprehending what he said, the girls 
looked rather blank for a while. “ Please get 
ready,” repeated the Matron. “ Someone is 
waiting outside to take you home.” 

“ how can this be ?” asked Shyama, 
Kanti still did not understand. ” One does not get 
released in the middle of the night, and how do 
we know' who is outside ? I am not going at this 
hour. Who knows where they might take us, 
Kanti. We had better stay here.” 

We cannot keep you here once your re¬ 
lease has been ordered. So please get ready 
quickly. It is midnight and very cold and we 
cannot stand arguing with you.” 

All right, said Kanti. ‘‘ Come on, Shyama, 

hurry. Let us get out of this awful place before 

the entire jail falls upon us and before people 
change their minds.” 

Within a few minutes their bedding was done 
up and the girls followed the matron to the office, 
ihere was no one there, but outside there was 
a police car waiting. Once again the girls hesi- 

home’ n0t / 1Ulte SUre , if thc y " ere going to be taken 

fro™ hl rr Unkn °"’ n dcstina tion. Just then 
from behind the ear they saw the young lawyer 

heved W dS .n 6 ? and th£ >' fdt somewhatTe- 
heved. He told them that the chief magistrate 

r '2\l a h g H r Y' ith hb SUb ° rdinatc f ° r the wav 

hem r o ’h had i bee '! 1 arrested ' He had ordered 
them to be released at 8 p.m. but it had taken 
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four hours to get through the various formalities 
before they could be released, and that account¬ 
ed for the later hour. 

The girls said good-bye to the matron, who 

seemed relieved to see them go, and drove away 

in the car to their respective homes. 

Next morning when the two beddings were 
opened, for the girls would not allow them to be 
touched at night, all sorts of queer animals and 
insects—beetles, lizards, spiders and other things 
—were found inside. The girls shuddered to see 
them and were grateful that this particular iai 

episode had been so brief. 


/\ 



RAMKALI 


S HE was only twelve years old and her 
father was to her the most wonderful 
creature in the universe. Ever since she 
was a little child, she had worshipped him. Each 
evening when he had returned from work, he had 
found her waiting for him on the doorstep of 
their little home. He had never failed to greet 
her with a smile and, picking her up in his arms, 
had always given her a tight embrace. How she 
loved it ! Sometimes Ramkali used to close her 
eyes whilst waiting for him and the sound of his 
footsteps gladdened her baby heart. There was 
magic in his voice, she thought, and his laughter 
seemed to turn even the rainy days into festive 
occasions, transforming childish tragedies into 
unbelievably wonderful jokes. 

Ramkali’s mother had died when she was 
two years old^and^er since then she had been 
looked after b£;her father’s elder sister, who was 
a widow. The three of them had lived happily 
and contentedly for many years, and Ramkali’s 

father had never married again which was rather 
unusual in that community. 

It was the night of Divali, and Ramkali 
waited on the doorsteps for her father's return, 
all dressed up for the occasion in her new clothes. 
In the distance, she could hear children playing 
with crackers and making a terrific noise while 
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on some houses people had started lighting the 
divas (lights) already though it was still not 
dark. Her father had promised to come home 
early to help Ramkali light the divas, but it 
was getting darker every minute and there was 
no sign of him. Ramkali waited impatiently and 
fretted, but to no avail. Ever since she could 
remember, she and her father had lighted the 
divas together and he had never yet been late 
or failed her on any occasion. Why then should 

he be so forgetful today ? 

Sitting alone, Ramkali let her mind go over 
the last few months. Life had not been quite the 
same, though she could not say how it had been 
different. She sensed that something was wrong 
but could not fathom what it was. Her beloved 
father, who in her eves could never do any wrong, 
who was always polite, gentle and accommodating, 
had been irritable and short-tempered lately to 
everyone, including his sister. Often, during the 
last few weeks, Ramkali had heard him and hei 
aunt having long and heated discussions which 
stopped abruptly when Ramkali was nearby. 
Somehow Ramkali had not given it much thought 
until today, but now all sorts of fears assailed her 

and she felt alarmed. . . 

It was quite late and the lights in their house 

still remained unlit. All the other houses were 
lighted up and the divas twinkled merrily in 
the dark night. Only Ramkali’s home was thrust 
in darkness and a sense of impending doom seem¬ 
ed to envelop it. Sighing to herself, Ramkali 
stood up feeling a little weary and disappointed. 
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and went indoors. She told her aunt that she 
would not wait for her father as it was already 
dark but would light the divas herself. She did 
not notice the wav her aunt looked at her with 
an anxious expression, wanting to say something 
yet holding it back. Nor did she see the way in 
which her aunt’s lips tightened as she nodded her 
head in silent consent. 

“ Buaji, what do you think could have de¬ 
layed my father to-day of all days ?” asked Ram- 

kali, when nearly all the divas were lit. 

* 

“ I am not sure, my child, but I think he did 
mention that he might come late. I hoped that 
he would not, so I did not mention it to you.” 

But why did you not tell me when you saw 
me waiting outside in the cold, Bua ? And why 
did he not tell me himself ? Something is wrong 
and you know it but will not tell me. What is it?” 
Just then distant footsteps were heard and Ram- 
kali’s face lighted up with happiness as she ran 
out to meet her father. But at the entrance she 
stopped dead, seeing her father was not alone. 
Never before had any friends or strangers come 
to their house for the lighting of the divas, so 
she resented the intrusion. There were several 
men and one woman with her father, and the latter 
walked beside him looking up at his face and 
smiling unashamedly. Ramkali knew instinctively 
that none of the women she knew would have be¬ 
haved in that improper fashion and she disliked 
this woman at sight. The little group reached 
the door and Ramkali’s father walked up to her 
unsteadily. In an unusually loud and gay voice 
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he said, “ Ramkali, see what 1 have brought you 
as a Divali gift. It is something all little girls 
should have and, as you did not have one, here 
she is." Taking the strange woman by the hand, 
he said to Ramkali, “ This is your new mother, 
my child. Bend down and touch her feet like a 
dutiful daughter." 

Ramkali just stared unbelievingly. She 
could not grasp what her lather really meant. 
Was this his idea of a joke ? she wondered. She 
stood silently like a statue, staring ahead with 
unseeing eyes, while her mind was in turmoil. 

“ Well," she heard the woman say, " I can¬ 
not stand outside all night before you make up 
vour mind, Ramkali. I am your new mother and 
you will have to obey me in all things, so you, 
had better get started. Now do as your father 
tells you and then we shall all go inside." Still 
Ramkali just stood without moving, and, taking 
her attitude for cussedness, her father scowled and 

said, “ Well, hurry up, can’t you ?" 

Ramkali had a sudden desire to escape. She 
looked around, but her father who knew her every 
mood guessed her intention. His usually pleasant 
face, Hushed with drink which he never used to 
take before, became ugly, and, gripping Ramkali s 
arm, lie said harshly, “ None of your stubborn¬ 
ness, girl. Do as you are told, quickly, unless you 

want a beating." . , 

Tears blinded Ramkali’s eyes, lor never had 

her father spoken to her thus before. She tried 
to jerk her arm away and run, but her lathers 
iron grip prevented her from getting free. Angry, 
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and too drunk to realise what he was doing, he 
let go her arm, but, g rabbin g her by her lovely, 
long plaits, he dragged Tier inside, hitting her 
again and again. Never before had he touched 
her. 

“ So your aunt has been poisoning your ears 
behind my back and you dare to defy me ! I sup¬ 
pose she lias told you all about your new mother, 
that she is a dancing girl and not tit to mix with 
us. What if she is a dancing girl ? What does 
it matter if people talk evil of her ? I have 
married her and now she is my wife and your 
mother, understand ? I shall stand no nonsense 
trom you or anyone else, so get that into your 
head. Get down on your knees and beg her for¬ 
giveness for your insolence.” 

C onvuls ed with sobs, Ramkali was forced 

down by her"'father and did as she was told. Only 

then did her father’s grip relax. Without paying 

her any more attention, the rest settled down 

laughing and joking among themselves. For a 

second Ramkali remained rooted to the ground 

and then lied inside to her aunt who embraced 

her silently. She asked no questions, for she had 

heard enough. But they clung to each other, 

mingling their tears for one whom they both loved 
so dearly. 

Sounds of merriment, drinking and laughter 
came from the outer room till late at night. 
Leaving their dinner untouched, Ramkali and her 
aunt lay down side by side, and, worn out with 
exhaustion, misery, and pain, Ramkali soon fell 
asleep. Not so her aunt. Each sound of laughter 
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went through and through her like a knife. “ Oh! 
God,” she prayed, “ what magic has that woman 
cast on my brother ? Never had he been known 
to drink before or keep evil company. Then how 
did this happen ?” 

“ Didi," said Ramkali’s father, ignoring 
Ramkali, the next morning. “ It was too late 
last night, so l did not bring my wife in to touch 
your feet and receive your blessings. If you are 
free now, I shall call her.” 

“ I thought we had argued all that out be¬ 
fore, my brother," she replied gently. " I do not 
think it necessary, as I am leaving your home. I 
I cannot accept that woman as your wife nor 
will I a ssociat e with her. I am too old to learn 
new ways orlo forget the traditions and customs 
that are our heritage. I will not meet your prosti¬ 
tute wife and I do not think she is a fit person to 
be with Ramkali. So if you will let me take 
away Ramkali, I shall be very happy. I do not 


wish n 

Didi,” he interrupted, “ if you were not 
m V elder sister, I might have said or done some¬ 
thing to you that I should have regretted later 
on. How can you say such things ? Did note 
you Kishori is not like the others ? She has been 
a prostitute, but she was driven to it, like so many 
women are, through no fault of their own_ She 

has promised to give up dancing, t0 °: and b '. 
always loved it. Be reasonable, Did., and stay 

with us. I should be lost without y° u ’ and ' be ‘ 
sides if you go we shall all starve. Kishori does 
not knoJ how to cook. I have told her what a 
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wonderful cook you are and. ...” 

“ Shame on you, my brother. I wonder 

what sins I must have committed to have lived to 

see this day and to hear you speak thus. Have 

you no shame or decency left to ask me to stay 

on, because that woman cannot cook ? May the 

gods forgive you for this and for your present 

state of madness. I shall have no part in it and 

I must go, for I cannot breathe this air any 
longer.” 

“Go, then, if you must, Didi, but Ramkali 

stays with us,” said her brother, flushing with 

anger. Turning to Ramkali, he told her that if 

she tried to run away he would keep her under 

ock and key, and then he turned abruptly and 

left the room without a word of farewell to the 

sister who had loved and cared for him all her 
life. 


Ramkali burst into tears and begged her aunt 
not to go, or, if she was determined to do so, to 
take her along too. But her aunt gently and firm- 

y ft t0 d °- SO ' Packin g her things, she em¬ 
braced the weeping Ramkali and left the house. 

fm- K T ,t hen °T Vards ' life became a nightmare 

worf ^ ii Kl l h0r ‘ made her d ° a11 the house- 
bother/d We k • S th ? n co ° kin e. as she could not be 

was at w'rk f day ^ wl >en her husband 
' nd r’ K ' sI ?.°[ 1 “Attained her men friends 

and often Ramkah had to serve them with sweets 

vuhrar herbatS V Wh f thCy paSSed a " kinds of 

'ulgar remarks about her youth and beautv 

he/Srk^ Th C e ° mplain , ingly ’ Ramkali 'vent about 

*ork. The once bright and vivacious child 
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who had been overflowing with fun and laughtei 
became a sullen, discontented girl whose heart 
was filled with anger and resentment all the time. 

After some months of her step-mother s 
r egim e, Ramkali looked a ghost of her former 
self One day Kishori sent for her and spoke to 
her'almost lovingly. Normally, she never failed 
to taunt Ramkali about one thing or another, but 
this day she was sweetness itself. It made Ram¬ 
kali both nervous and afraid. 

“ Well, my child,” said Kishori, you are 

growing into a big girl, you know, and, though 
you are too thin, you are not unattractive. A 
friend of mine likes you and wants you to marry 
him Of course, he is much older than >ou, but 
that does not matter. He is rich and has never 
wanted to marry before He just keeps womem 
So vou see it is a great honour that he is willing 
to marry you. Go and put on one of your me 
saris, as he will be coming any moment and wants 

to see you. 

not like sulky girls,” she said threateningly 

Without replying, Ramkali turned am 
the room. She changed her clothes and returned 
to find Kishori and a man sitting close to each 
other and talking in whispers. Seeing her they 
seoarated. The man was fat and ugly and dis 
sipated, and Ramkali shrank back as her eyes meg 
his. He got up and stood in front of Ramka 
nnd looked at her from head to foot. sne 
o had Kishori.-in fact, I am quite pleased with 
her appearance. How much do you want for 
her?” Kishori made him a sign not to ta 
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in front of the girl but he ignored it and stepped 
forward to touch Ramkali. She shrank back with¬ 
out being aware of what she did, and it angered 
him. 

“ You do not seem to like me, my little one,” 
he leered, “ but you must learn to do so. I shall 
have to teach you a great many things and it 
seems obedience must be the first of them.” Full¬ 
ing her towards him, he held her near him and 
stroked her head while Ramkali, trembling in 
every limb, stood meekly beside him. 

Well, asked the man, ” how much do you 
want for her, Kishori ? [ shall take her away 

now, before her father returns, in case he is not 
agreeable to our plan. I will give you fifty rupees 
for her.” 


“ You are very generous,” said Kishori 
sar castical ly. ” You intend making money on this 
girl, but you offer me just fifty rupees. I shall 
take nothing less than three hundred, because you 
aie my friend. Had you been a stranger, I should 
have asked for five. Take it or leave it, but 
hurry up and decide. There is no time to waste.” 

, . , Kishori,” he replied, without tak¬ 

ing his desirous eyes off Ramkali’s frozen face, 
don t lose your temper. I shall give you what 
you want. Ramkah’s purity fascinates me, never 
having had anyone except women like you before, 
cannot let her go and I doubt if I* shall stick 
U ™ ? letting Others share her. Oh ! no, 

onss? 11 U C chuc , kled ’ “ 1 and I alone must 

h- wf V thls ,?° Uth and P uri *y« When I tire of 
it we snail see. 
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Horrified at what she had heard, though not 
fully compreh endi ng it, Ramkali had just one 
desire—to get away somehow from these people. 
As the full implication of the talk sank into her 
brain, she was almost blinded with rage. Free¬ 
ing herself from the man’s grasp, she turned and 
ran outside before the astonished couple could 
prevent her. The man just gaped and let go a 
flood of abuse, but Kishori knew there was no time 
to lose. Shouting to her friend to follow her, 
she ran swiftly after Ramkali, out into the open. 
But Ramkali was already out of sight, running as 
one possessed. Looking back after some time and 
seeing that she was not followed, Ramkali slack¬ 
ened her pace and decided to rest awhile to get 
back her breath. She sat down on the stump of 
a tree, but hardly had five minutes elapsed when 
she heard a shout, and, looking back she saw 
Kishori and her friend running towards her, while 
several others followed them at a distance. Im¬ 
mediately Ramkali started running again, while 
the others followed abusing and shouting at hei. 
But luck was against her. Frightened and a bit 
dazed, she stumbled over the root of a tree and 
went sprawling on her face. For a \ 

was sturmecb but, realising the danger she was in 
she made an effort to get up. However, before 
she could do so, she was pinned down b> 
Kishori who had reached her. With new strength 
bo r n of fear and hatred, Ramkal, freed herself 
from Kishori’s grasp and fought her like “ wl [ 
rat Kishori too would not give up or loosen 1 
hold on the girl’s long plaits. The three other 
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people had reached the spot but stood watching 
the fight and enjoying it without making any 
effort to separate the two. Angered at the girl’s 
obstinacy, Kishori bent and hit Ramkali’s arm, 
hoping that would make her loosen her grip. But 
blinded with pain and rage, Ramkali wrenched 
herself loose and hit Kishori blow after blow. 
Unable to cope with the girl’s fury, Kishori back¬ 
ed right to the edge of a disused well that neither 
of them had noticed. Ramkali gave her another 
hard blow and a push and, before either she or 
any of the others realised what had happened, 
Kishori tell screaming right into the well. Then 
all was silence. Nobody moved for a second, 
then one of the men shouted to the others to catch 
old of Ramkali while he went into the dried-up 
well to bring Kishori out. Ramkali stood where 

mzdTn 0 Wlt i OUt reahsinR What hac! happened and 
held nn f T mPt 5°, rU " a ' va >' " hei1 ‘he others 
Kish - h .I 1 "' A - fter sometime > they dragged 

“S! °rX" "" Sb ' 

****** 

the ia ? e a ^" eCt °^ u' fe W3S payin " a vis 't to 

were vvlna T an, l d l SCVeral J ail ^ials who 
were vying with each other in cringing before her 

As She passed a barrack full of young girls her 

r„£ r r" *"«..<1™ 

j; H . T hat glrl l ooks a child,” she said. “ What 
a criminal ^Who^ ? / he hardly lookslike 

criminal. Who is she and what did she do 
Her name ,s *«"*ali and though she 
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comes of a good caste and family she seems to 
have a very vicious nature. She had a step-mother t 
and was trying to run away from her and her ^ 
home with some man. The mother found out 
and tried to prevent her and they had a fight. 
Ramkali killed her step-mother in cold blood by 
throwing her into a well. She has been here two 
years and has never been known to smile or talk 
as other convicts do. She is always sullen and 
sometimes insolent and no punishment seems to 
have any effect on her. She is a hopeless charac¬ 
ter.” 

“ How terrible, “ shuddered the Collector’s 
wife. “ She must be an awfully dangerous chara¬ 
cter, though I must say she looks so young and 
innocent. These lower classes are mostly crimi- j 
nals and nothing one can do really helps to re¬ 
form them. It’s a good thing they can be locked 
up, otherwise they would ruin the rest of the 
world. I am glad I did not bring my daughter 
with me. She would immediately want to help 
this girl, as she belongs to some stupid prisoners 
aid society. But creatures like this can never be 
reformed and with all the good-will in the world 
there is nothing we can do about it, is there ? 

“ No, nothing at all,” said the Superinten¬ 
dent unconcernedly, and they passed on to the 
next cell. 
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I HAVE come for a job,” said the English¬ 
woman to the Indian girl in the school 

office. "I am a trained Montessori 
teacher and was told there was a vacancy ” 

•' I am sorry,” said the girl. “ You were 
misinformed and we have no vacancy at present.” 

What a t Ut 'r’ ,USt u 3V£ 3 j ° b or 1 sha " starve. 
What a time I am having ! I really have no luck 

to me ne 1 3 MUS ' m Wh ° 1 thou S ht was devoted 

to find he haT UP f my C J ° Untry and ca,ne his 
to hnd he had a wife and a child. Of course he 

had been separated from his wife for some time 

135 -“^ 

and I. *?*• mterru Pted the girl, ” I am hus> . 

i^onnfthVintT;’ruZn nU ” d h thC °?? r W ° ma "’ 

Pillar to post with ’ . be '" g dnven fro m 

she brushed awav the tears frd° me '” And 
ing sorry f or her , ftom her eyes. Feel- 

the principal and asked Sa!i“vi 1'° f ° 

a couple of days. a Ue ' to come after 
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Having thanked her, Savita Devi reluctantly 
walked out of the office, mumbling away to her- 
self. A rather tall woman and fairly large, she 

was about forty-five years of age, though s 
looked ten years older, but always maintained she 

“nly thlty-five. She wore a cotton san an 

rhaDDals on her feet-and carried a large khad 
bag stuffed with papers and other oilds and ends^ 
As she walked down the road, she continued 
mutter to herself, oblivious of her surrounding • 
Turning a bend, she almost knocked into a young 
man who was coming towards her with hi. head 

“ l beg your pardon,” he said politely and 

stepped aside.^ ^ young marii » s he said 

scowling. “ Why don't you look where are you 
<roing, instead of barging into people like tins 
And she sat down on a large stone, wiping the 
perspiration off her brow as it was a very hot 

day ' “ I am extremely sorry, Mother, and I apo- 

StheTrDrnot be insolent 
young man. Do you think I am old enough to be 

y0l,r Zted, ? buMtot daringt Jow it, the « 
man bowed before her again and said I d d not 

I sit down awhile ? 


1 
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“ Yes, if you must,” said Savita Devi un¬ 
graciously, though she was not averse from hav¬ 
ing someone to talk to. They talked for quite 
some time and Savita Devi told the young man 
all about herself and her numerous misfortunes. 
He took her address and promised to see what 
he could do to help. He told her his name was 


Ananda Kumar. 

Early the next morning, before it was even 
light, Ananda knocked at Savita Devi’s door. 
Sleepily she opened it and was surprised to find 
him on the doorstep. “ Let me in,” he said quick¬ 
ly, and ask no questions. I am in trouble and 
must hide.” Saying this, he pushed her gently 
aside and entered. As soon as the door closed 

behind him, he almost collapsed through sheer 
fatigue. 

Grumbling, as was her custom, Savita Devi 
made some tea and it revived Ananda who look¬ 
ed completely worn out. ‘‘ What have you been 
up to since we last met ?” she asked. 

“ 1 have been dodging the police,” he said. 

1 am an absconder and came here as I thought 
there were fewer chances of my being recognised 
since I do not belong to this province. But some 
scoundrel must have recognised me and informed 
the police. A friend warned me and I had to 
leave the place where I was staying. ;AH night 

and T hid in the fields or wherever I 

rk aS 1 Cann0t leaVe thetown before to¬ 
night, I have come to you for shelter, for no one 

knows you or has seen me ; coming here. If you 

would rather I went away, I shall do so.” Saying 
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this, Ananda lay back completely exhausted. 
Savita Devi shrugged her shoulders and kept mut¬ 
tering to herself, “ I do have the strangest ex¬ 
periences. ,But 1 can hardly believe this tall story. 
I seem to have a strange fascination for people, 
specially men, and then they land me in difficul¬ 
ties. Look here, Ananda, I cannot keep you here. 
I have done a lot of things out of pity and no¬ 
thing good has come of it. I married Jaffer, 
because I thought he needed someone like me to 
look after him. The reward I got was that I was 
confronted with another wife. Before I met 
Jaffer I was duped three times, being so soft¬ 
hearted. Now you come along and wish to take 
advantage of my good nature too. Oh, no thanks. 
I am not having you here, police or no police, so 
you had better clear out before 1 have to send 
for the police.” 

Dragging himself up with difficulty, Ananda 
said, “ I shall not trouble you. I feel better now 
for the little rest and the lovely tea you gave me. 
I shall go. I thank you, my friend, for having 
let me rest a little while.” Opening the door, he 
walked out looking furtively on all sides. But he 
had hardly gone twenty steps when a couple ot 
policemen pounced upon him and took him un¬ 
protesting, to the group of policemen who were 

hidden from view at a little distance. 

About fifteen minutes after Ananda had left 
her room, Savita Devi heard another knock on her 
door. “ Damnation,” she said, “ I suppose that 
bov has decided to come back. Well, I suppose, 
like all men, he has fallen for me.” And, smiling 
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to herself, she opened the door. Imagine her 
surprise when she saw not only Ananda but a 
posse of policemen with him. Before she could 
speak, the Inspector came forward and said, 
“ Madam, I want to know your name, and then 
1 shall request you to accompany me to the police 
station.” 

I shall certainly not give you my name nor 
will I go with you,” said Savita Devi. 41 You can¬ 
not force me. 1 have done nothing and shall not 
leave my room. Now go away and do not pester 
me.” 

” Sorry, Madam,” said the Inspector, 44 we 
must take you with us. This man was seen leav- 
ing your room and naturally we presume you know 
him. He is an absconder and anyone who har¬ 
bours an absconder is equally guilty.”' 

44 But I do not know him, Inspector. I met 
him on the road for the first time yesterday and 
I have no idea who he is. We talked and then 
he saw me to my doorstep and went away. I am 
not coming with you, as I cannot be of any help ; 
so please go away.” 

\ ou do not know him, but he leaves your 
room at five o’clock in the morning,” smirked the 
nspector. Look, lady, do not argue. Please 

come with me ; otherwise we shall have to take 
you by force.” 

44 All right, I shall come, but you will be 
sorry for this Do you know that I am related 
to Bernard Shaw and many other celebrities ? 
You will repent when it is too late,” and picking 
up her bag, she came out of the room 
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u Who is Bernard Shaw ?” asked the police 
officer, as they walked along. “ Is he some one 
very powerful and influential ?” He had never 
heard of Shaw 1 but felt a little uncomfortable in 
case he got into trouble later. There was no 
accounting for relationship. But, giving him a 
look of scorn, Savita Devi refrained from reply¬ 
ing. 

* * * * * * 

Savita Devi sat in front of the Chief of 
Police, while he interrogated her. 

“ Your name, please ?” 

“ Savita Devi Jaffer Khan," she said. 

The chief looked at her and, suppressing his 
irritation, said, “ Your real name, not the assum¬ 
ed one.’’ 

“ What do you mean, you idiot ! Don’t you 
think I know my real name ? This is my name." 

“ Madam,’’ said the Chief, trying to be 
patient," you cannot call yourself Savita Devi 
[after Khan, because such a combination of names 
is unheard of. You can either have a Hindu name 
or a Muslim name, not both." 

“ And why not, my dear man ?" she said. 
“ I can call myself anything I choose. But, to 
satisfy your curiosity, I shall tell you that I marri¬ 
ed a Muslim and when we separated I changed 
my name. 1 shall do it again, maybe, and its 
none of your business. Remember, I am related 
to a great many very influential people in England 
and am a cousin of Bernard Shaw’s and. . . . 

“ Madam, I cannot help your being related 
to big people. I still have to do my duty. I shall 
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not question you any more, but leave that to the 
court. But will you tell me who this man is who 
is your cousin and whose name you keep quoting ? 
We have already got it down in our records 
twice.” 

“ He is Bernard Shaw,” said Savita Devi, 
" the Bernard Shaw.” 

The chief wrote down on his pad : “Ans : 
Bernard Shaw, the Bernard Shaw.” Then, without 
raising his head, he asked, “ What does he do ?” 

“ Heavens above, man, he writes,” said 
Savita Devi. 

“ Says he writes,” jotted down the officer. 
Then asked abruptly, “ Writes what ?” 

Raising her hands above her head, Savita 
Devi said : “ Look, officer, this is all beside the 
point. I am too tired to talk to a fool like you 
and I am not going to reply to any more ques¬ 
tions. So that’s that.” 


The chief scribbled hastily on his pad : “ Pri¬ 
soner refused to reply to questions concerning 
Shaw. Used abusive language.” 

It was a terribly hot afternoon. The loo, 
such as only Northern India knows it, was sweep- 

Y ard » * ts progress unhamper¬ 
ed by doors or windows. There were no khas 
tattis, that are used by the rich and which are 
the only means of keeping rooms cool in the fur¬ 
nace-1,ke heat of summer. The political prisoners 
ay o n mats on the floor, gasping for breath, too 
nert to talk or read. Even the convicts, who 
were given some resp.te from their work, found it 
impossible to chatter in their usual fashion in that 
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gruelling heat. The entire jail seemed to be 
wrapped up in silence and clouds of dust. 

Suddenly that silence was broken rather 
jarringly by the opening of the outer jail gate. 
The Matron’s voice could be heard complaining 
at being disturbed from her mid-day nap for an¬ 
other wretched prisoner. Another voice seemed 
to be interrupting every now and again in English. 
As they came nearer, the political prisoners wond¬ 
ered who it could be. YVhen they came in sight, 
the prisoners saw a woman, fairly old, very tall 
and broad with a mannish stride, walking beside 
the matron gesticulating violently. Her hair was 
dyed and showed up in various coloured hues. 
She wore a sari and chappals on her feet and 
had the kumkum on her forehead. None of the 
women inside, except one girl, knew her or had 
seen her. That girl was the one whom Savita 
Devi, for it was she, had spoken to in the school 
office. 

“ Strange,” thought the girl, “ that we should 
meet again in jail. Wonder what she did, poor 
creature.” 

As they passed the barrack, the matron said, 
“ Good-afternoon, girls, see what I have got this 
time.” Hearing herself referred to in this way, 
Savita Devi glared first at the matron and then 
at the politicals and muttered, “ What do you 
think you have got anyhow—an animal out of the 
zoo ? If you only knew who I am, you would 

tremble in your shoes.” . . 

And, without another glance at the politicals, 

she followed the matron into the cell allotted to 



# 
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her. Mumbling away, she unpacked her few be¬ 
longings. Forgetful of the intense heat that a 
little while ago seemed overpowering, some of the 
younger girls amongst the politicals flattened their 
faces against the bars of their barrack to ask the 
matron about Savita Devi. 

“ Oh my !” said the matron, quite willing 
to indulge in a bit of gossip and news and to be the 
centre of attraction. ’ 4 You should have seen her 
at the office. She shouted at the Superintendent 
and the jailor and told them thev would all be 
punished for keeping her in prison. She kept tell¬ 
ing them she was not English but Irish and that 
she was a distant relation of a chap called Shaw. 
No one seemed to know him, so they were not 
impressed and that made her more lurious. She 
is an under-trial prisoner and is awaiting the judg¬ 
ment of the court. She harboured an absconder, 
which is a very serious offence. He was seen com¬ 
ing out of her room at 5 a.m., but she denies 
having known him before. fust fancy this old 
hag carrying on with a youngster ” giggled the 
matron, who could easily have passed for Savita 
Devi’s twin sister. Having given this information, 
she hustled away to see if she could make up for 
her lost rest by getting some more sleep. 

After a while, Savita Devi turned to the poli¬ 
ticals whose barrack was very close to her cell 
and said, What was that old witch talking about? 
I am sure it must be about me. Do you know, 
they say that I am not to be treated like you poli¬ 
ticals, because I am not in the same category. I 
never heard of such nonsense. Here vou are re- 
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belling against all the laws and you get treated 
better than I do—I who am not guilty of any 
crime. Besides, I am English and should be 
treated differently.” 

“ I thought you said you were Irish,” said 
one of the girls. 

“ Oh well, I am half and half,” said Savita 
Devi, sullenly. Then recognising the young girl 
whom she had met in the office, she burst out 
laughing. “ Ha, ha, you do look funny behind 
bars. Doesn’t suit you as much as an office table. 
Fancy meeting you here.” Before she could get 
a reply, she turned her back on them and started 
to make her bed. So the girls kept quiet. Off 
and on throughout the afternoon and evening, 
she muttered to herself. When her cell was open¬ 
ed in the evening, she refused to go out at first. 
Then the girls persuaded her to stretch her legs 
a bit, for by the next morning she would be cramp¬ 
ed. Without thanking them for the adv, ce, ->he 
came out, but kept aloof from the others. When 
she was locked up again, she started a tirade 
against the jail, the Indians, English and everyone 

she could think of. „ , , . . 

“I belong to the aristocracy, she kept re¬ 
peating, “and I will not be treated like this. 
Fancv taking away all my toilet articles, even my 
hair dye, the beasts. I shall get even with them 
some dav. As for you politicals, you are jus 
wasting your time in jail. Do you think these 
brutes who happen to be my countrymen will give 
you a fair deal ? Look how they treat me And 

why? I know why? Because I married an Indian. 
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It always annoys them if an Englishwoman 
marries an Indian. Also because I would not let 
the officials flirt with me, though I knew they were 
attracted by me,” and shrugging her shoulders, 
she turned away again. 

“ Poor thing,” said the girl who had met her 
before, “ does she not realise that no one would 


even look at her twice ? How pathetic she is. I 
hope she is released, for she does not seem to be 
quite balanced.” 

Next morning, as soon as the matron entered 
the yard, Savita Devi called out to her. 44 You 
there, matron, have you kept my hair dye for your 
self. Bring it to me or I shall report you. I 
want my 44 kajal ” too, my eyes ache without it. 
Please hurry and send for it.” 


What do you want with 44 kajal ” or hair 
dye, woman ?” said the matron brutally. You 
have got five years imprisonment and, by the time 
your term is over, my lady, if you survive it, which 
I doubt, you will be older and more haggard than 
you are now and no hair dye or 44 kajal ” will 

help So forget it and get into the jail clothes 
that I shall send you just now.” 

The politicals were aghast to hear this vicious 
sentence, for obviously Savita Devi was not quite 
right in the head. All eyes turned to her to see 
now she would take the news. 

Five years,” she murmured over and over 

awful’s, !r arS ° f u his dirty P' ace and these 
r' r m mgS w,th no intell <*tual company. 

ween^ l holdin g her head bet- 

veen her hands and remaining like that for some 
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time. Some of the politicals came towards her 
cell, wanting to give what little comfort they could. 
As they entered her cell she looked up and glared 
at them and said, “ What the hell do you want 
here ? I do not want your help or sympathy. I 
am influential enough to get out of here, unlike 
you. Besides, the Superintendent, 1 hear,^ is a 
susceptible man. I shall get to work on him. As 
she said this, she took out a small mirror, powder¬ 
ed her face and arranged her hair, then smirked 
and turned her back on the politicals. Wondering 
whether she was completely mad or deliberate!} 
acting in this manner, they turned to their own 

barrack feeling rather helpless. 

Two and a half years later, Savita Devi was 

released. The boy she was supposed to have 
harboured was hanged. 



MIN A 


T HE streets were crowded as usual. Peo¬ 
ple were hurrying past, intent on their 
individual work, each occupied with his ot¬ 
her own thoughts, hew noticed the slim young 
girl who stood motionless leaning up against a 
lamp-post and shivering slightly each time there 
was a gust of cold wind. Those who did happen 
to give her a passing glance thought she must he 
waiting to meet someone. She looked even 
younger than her sixteen years. Over a thick 
sari she wore a thin coat which was hardly enough 
to keep her warm. Both hands were in her 
packets and her eyes looked steadily in one direc¬ 
tion Had anyone noticed her more closely they 
would have seen how tense her bodv was. She 
seemed frozen to immobility ; only her eyes were 

It was almost mid-day. The ceaseless stream 
of human,ty passing to and fro seemed to increase 
as the lunch hour approached. For over two 

berinnine t r f ha | Cl St £° d likc a statue but ' vas no " 

se/f tn'ril w ratbe , r ' vcar - v - Site allowed her- 

s-Jstfszt ix- r 
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other pilot car passed slowly by and stopped a 
little ahead of Mina. It was followed by a large, 
black sedan car which drew up in front of the 
large steps which led to the Government offices 
As the car stopped, one of the two livened 
chauffeurs jumped out and held the door ope 
for the high English official to get down. He 
stepped out, with his hat in his hand and was 
wreeted by a couple of Indian officials who, 

“ ite of the secrecy of that visit, were there to 
greet him. This particular Englishman was the 
most hated of officials. He had a black record 
of atrocities committed against the Indian peop 
that was hard to beat. As he arran f^ h * Hat 

his head, Mina whipped out a revoEer from her 
nnrket With a hand that was perfectly steady 

sat nr r-■£» rtr ,ni 

fAK '«§ r s=s 

was pandemonium. seveira p P . ilcling that 
Englishman and took him ms.de th bu Id ng 
he had been about to inspect A doctor % 
for, and a large crowd which had gather'd 
being held off by the police who had also . 
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denly emerged from tile building, a little too late. 
A few of them ran hither and thither searching 
lor the culprit who had dared to do such a deed. 
Many suspects were arrested, but no one took 
any notice ol the girl who still stood near the 
lamp post as though unaware of what was happen¬ 
ing around her. 

Having done what she had come to do, Mina 
calmly but quickly put away the revolver in her 
coat pocket, remaining where she was. It was the 
hrst tune she had done such a thing, and though 
conscious that danger threatened her on all sides, 
she did not wish to attract attention by running 
away. Besides, suddenly her strength seemed to 
ebb away and she wondered if she could even 

™} k : Ct * Ione run - However, she decided to 
nsk it. Glancing around her, she started to walk 
an ay from the crowd without hurrying. She 
managed to get into a small lane and once there 

feem/r ^ rim a ; fast as ^ Turning 

down a! «h UmPet UP f ga ' nSt someone and fell 
down. As she got up, the pistol fell out of her 

pocket right at the feet of the policeman w , 

to a be S le e d C away. n0t CSCaPe ’ S ° ^ a,l °''^ 

In the Government building news of the out- 
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rage had spread like wild-fire. Though it was 
all over, people still seemed to be scared. Some 
officials locked and bolted their doors and windows 
and yet felt insecure. Others remained hidden 
behind cupboards or sat under tables. Some, who 
wanted to appear brave and unconcerned, remain¬ 
ed at their desks, but each time the door opened 
for a clerk or a peon to enter, their hearts missed 
several beats and they trembled in their shoes. 
Such was the havoc created by a slip ot a girl of 


sixteen. 


* 


A tall, gentle-looking woman, slim and rather 
delicate, occupied one ol the solitary cells in the 
Central Prison for Women. She wore a coarse, 
off-white sari with a red border which was the jail 
uniform for B class prisoners. Working in a 
corner of the yard at rope-making, every now and 
then she had to stop as a frightful cough seemed 
to tear her very being into two. Casping foi 
breath she would lean back against the wall lor 
a moment’s respite. But if the ever vigilant 
wardress caught her, down came a volley of 
abuses on the poor unfortunate woman s head. 
Siirhing to herself, she resumed her wmk slovl), 
for she had long ago resigned herself to prison 
ways and its unbending routine. ale had dealt 
harshly with Mina, for it was she, though she bore 
little resemblance to the girl she had been at six¬ 
teen Fifteen long years she had spent behind pri¬ 
son bars. Fifteen years in which the young gir 
had become a middle-aged woman, and then, all 
loo s „on, had begun to look much older than her 
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31 years. Her once upright figure was a little 
bent. Her face was thin and lined. Her jet black 
hair had many streaks of grey and had thinned 
considerably. Only Mina’s eyes were unchanged. 
They still had the sparkle and lire that had been 
there years ago and no amount of hardship or 
suffering had dimmed it. 

After years of solitude, Mina had at last 
been transferred to a jail where, she was told, 
there were always a great many political pri¬ 
soners. She looked forward to meeting them and 
having someone with whom she could talk intel¬ 
ligently. Throughout her imprisonment she had 
never come into contact with any politicals. Con¬ 
victs had been her sole companions, and she had 
always been a little scared of them, so had kept 
aloof. She had been allowed books, and that had 
helped to while away the hours that, after the 
first few years, she had ceased to count. 

For weeks Mina was not allowed to mix 
with the politicals. Seeing her gaze longingly at 
them from her cell, day after day, even the ‘stony¬ 
hearted Matron relented and gave her permis¬ 
sion to speak to whomsoever she liked. Unused 
to any kindness or consideration for all the long 
years she had been in prison, Mina thanked the 
Matron, with eyes blurred with tears. But once 
permission was granted she herself hesitated to 
go. She had heard that these politicals were 
sworn to non-violence, whereas she had been a 
terrorist They might disapprove of her or sav 
unkind things. She could not bear that. All her 
youth had been spent away from home, away from 
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those who should have showered love and tender¬ 
ness on her. When other young girls were living 
secure and sheltered lives surrounded by their dear 
ones, she had spent those years behind prison 
bars, lonely and aching for affection, or even a 
kind word. But it had never been spoken. She 
had hungered for love all these years, and still 
did so. Supposing the politicals did not like her 
or wish to speak to her. It would break her heart. 
“ No,” thought Mina, “ I had better not venture 
on unknown ground. I have managed to pass 
fifteen years in solitude. The other five will pass 
too.” Slowly, she turned round to return to her 
cell. She had hardly gone a few steps when she 
felt a hand on her shoulder. Looking back, she 
saw a young woman smiling at her. “ You were 
coming towards our barrack,” said the stranger. 
“ Then why did you change your mind and turn 
back ? Are you a political too ? Do come and 
talk to us. We came here some days ago, but 
le have not seen you before. Won't you come to 

nl " ^ Thank you,” said Mina and followed the 
other woman into the barrack. All the other pri¬ 
soners in the barrack welcomed her with a smile, 
and Mina’s hungry heart warmed towards them 
immediately. “ I am a political prisoner but not 
of the same category as you are 1 was a terro¬ 
rist and believed in violence as the only means o 
freeing ourselves from alien domination. But 
now T am not so sure that it is the correct method 
However. T do not think that your method is the 
,-i.rht one either. Of course, T am no judg , 
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she apologised, “ and 1 do not wish to start oft 
our acquaintanceship by a discussion. Fifteen 
years is a long time to be cut oft from the outside 
world and 1 hardly know what is going on beyond 
these prison walls. Sometimes 1 get an old news¬ 
paper which keeps me in touch with events, even 
though they may be months old.” 

“ Fifteen years !” gasped several women to¬ 
gether. “ Do you mean to tell us you have been 
in prison all those years ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mina. ” 1 have been in one 
prison or another all that time. Even when my 
mother was dying I was not allowed to go out 
on parole and sec her. They treat us worse than 
they treat you people because we are pledged to 
violence and arc considered dangerous.” 

The politicals listened unbelievingly when 
Mina told them her story. ” But you don't look 
like a terrorist,” said one of them. ” You have 
such a gentle face and bearing. I certainly can¬ 
not imagine you going about shooting people.” 

For the first time perhaps in all those fifteen 
years Mina laughed. “ How do you think terro¬ 
rists should look ? Fierce and cruel ? We are 
just like other human beings and we do not go 
about shooting people. Some of our best and 
bravest men and women look so meek and docile 
that one could think the sound of a shot would 
frighten the life out of them.” Mina laughed 
again and said, How I wish you could meet some 
of my trends—specially the very fierce ones.” 
Then the laughter died out of her eyes as sud¬ 
denly as it had come, and a look of infinite sadness 
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took its place. 

What is the matter ?” asked some of the 
girls, alarmed. 

Nothing,” said Mina. “ I have nevM 
spoken of my comrades before to anybody. * 
have had very little news of them all these years 
and often 1 long to know how they are and what 
they are doing. Many must be sharing my fate 
and many must be dead. However, do not lef 
me depress you, my friends. Tell me what ii 
happening outside and what changes have takcij 
place in the world that I have almost forgotten.’] 
They talked for a long time, giving Mina af 
much news as they could. As the days went by, 
she began to feel that she was more of a human 
being «and not just one of the forgotten souls 
who were cut off from the living world that sh 
had once known. For ve.ars she had felt unlove 

9 

and unwanted but today she was at peace, for sh 
had found friends. They would help to make 1 
burden lighter and fill the void in her lonely hear 
From that day onwards, Mina w as a changed b< 
ing. She no longer went about her work silent! 1 } 1 
like a wraith, but always had a smile and a wor 
of cheer for everyone. The days passed quicker 
than they had ever done before, and to Mina, if 
not to the others, the prison began to seem moii 
like home. 
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